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Gextiemen,—The Holy Scriptures declare that you have been 
bought with a price; that the Son of God has given his life for his 
sheep ; that you are no longer your own, but belong to that Being 
who has appropriated you to himself by the death of his Son. 
Were young persons who live devoted to themselves or the world, 
tosquander the time that is allotted to them, and abuse the facul- 
ues with which they are endowed, it would be considered, even by 
worldly wisdom, as the height of folly; but how much more asto- 
nishing would be that folly were you guilty of it; you whose time 
and faculties are no longer your own, but all long to that 
Almighty and Eternal Lord who has saved you by his blood? 
This, Gentlemen, is the thought that ought to be predominant over 
ay thing I may bring forward, while pressing the precept given 
by the apostle to his disciple, Timothy, “« dive attendance to reading, 
exhortation, and instruction.” What vast intellectual activity, 
en, is abroad in these our days! How widely is light and 
knowledge extending itself on every side! And ought any task to 
ae more easy than that of imbuing with the deep importance of 
d learning those who devote themselves to the holy ministry ? 


Yet still the task is extremely difficult. Here, instead of that ardour in 

acquirement of knowledge, which we see spreading through- 

out almost every rank in society, how often is a man contented 
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with the very lowest degree of attainment which is absolutely 
necessary, makes but a slender progress in useful knowledge, and 
has hardly commenced the duties of a pastor or preacher of the 
gospel, ere the little he did possess is a ——- This is the 
great evil which must be remedied before the Christian Church 
again holds an honourable and prominent station in the world. 
The minister of Christ ought to be able to expound the Word of 
God, to resolve difficulties, to combat errors, to conduct to truth; 
and to do this too with perspicuity, solidity, and efficacy. What 
study, then, is necessary for this great work? Let us take out of 
the various branches of divinity one only for an example, 
namely, doctrinal theology, and from this let us select a single 
question of dispute, namely, the Arminian, or Semi-pelagian con- 
troversy, one of such pressing importance in all our churches ; how 
diligently must we labour before we possess a full and perfect 
knowledge of this subject in all its bearings! And how many are 
there teachers in lived who have never acquired such knowledge! 
If, however, the student in Theology neglect these labours, what 
fruits must be expected from so weak and imperfect a ministry. 
He will come in contact with infidels more or less instructed, and 
will not be able to measure himself with them; a discussion will 
arise on some difficult point, and he will remain confounded, pro- 
ducing only the most unsatisfactory arguments. Deplorable ig- 
norance! whose first effects will be the disgrace of the ministry, 


inasmuch as we cause the world to — it only as the refuge 


of uninstructed and superstitious minds ;—the contempt of the 
Bible, because we have been unable to maintain its truth and 
grandeur ;—the triumph of infidelity, because we have not un- 
masked its deception ; and what is still more, the loss of immortal 
souls, who have been left to perish by us who ought to have been 
the means of their salvation; who have been left to perish, through 
our idleness, through the injurious prodigality of our time, and the 
obstinate carelessness with which we have regarded the labours of 
our academical career. Unhappy ministry! A ministry of per- 
dition, not of salvation. ‘ 

Is this, Gentlemen, the example set us by the great luminaries of 
the christian church? Instance John Calvin. Know ye what answer 
he gave to the thundering voice of Farel, when he earnestly urged 
him, on his return to Basle and Strasbourg, to remain at Geneva? 
I must pursue my studies. This man, who had already filled France, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Germany with his name, who had published 
the most astonishing work on Theology of which the christian 
church could ever boast ; this man, whom Scaliger had already pro- 
nounced the most accomplished scholar in Europe, we see convine 
that he does not yet possess enough knowledge to fulfil all the 
duties of a minister of Christ. It was necessary that he should 
still pursue his studies. 

But, it may be said, we shall hereafter be able to supply all our 
deficiencies, and acquire the knowledge we may have neglected. 
No, gentlemen, you will not acquire it. This we know is the pros- 
pect, of which so many students flatter themselves, and an which 
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they repose. But there are extremely few (if indeed any) who not 
having laid a solid foundation at their theological school, supply it 
in after life. I ask you, if you have not sufficient taste for study, 
sufficient resolution and energy now that the time for labour, the 
age of activity, the eg: when you are called upon by God him- 
self to exert yourselves, is present, how will you acquire this taste 
and inspire this energy hereafter? It requires but little knowledge 
of human nature to understand, that if these qualifications are 
deficient now, they will fail far more in future. In what other 
situation will it be possible to attain the knowledge you have thus 

lected ? Occupied as you will be in the duties of the pulpit, in 
the care of souls, in all the affairs and interests of the ministry, how 
little time can you then devote to these labours. Ah! well! another 
may say, piety will supply the place of learning. The words of the 
apostle, who commanded his disciple to apply himself to reading, 
exhortation, and instruction, will supply us with an answer for such 
asubterfuge. Have we not already seen, that if you fail of solid 
learning, there is an infinite variety of cases, in which you will have 
to compromise the ministry, the Bible, yea, Christianity itself, and 
cause the destruction of immortal souls?) We might illustrate this 
fact. Whatever be our piety, we cannot, without education, maintain 
the simple office of a preacher, and the pastor of a christian church; 
repetitions in the pulpit become incessant, the hearers are fatigued, 
and, at length, by degrees, dispersed. I have already cited to you 
an illustrious name in the history of the church, I will now present 
another before you. The man who, perhaps, of all others made the 
deepest impression upon large multitudes, one of the most absorbing 
preachers to which the churches of Christ have ever listened, a 
minister entirely devoted to his Master, and who conducted to the 
foot of the Cross, the myriads who crowded around him in the 
buildings, and open fields of his country, the renowned Whitfield, 
confessed with the deepest humility, that as he possessed compara- 
tively but a sapurfeial education, it would be impossible for him 
to exercise his ministry in one fixed spot, before a more or les 
cultivated audience. He soon perceived, that before he had remained 
long in one place his audience sensibly diminished, and he hasted 
therefore to go elsewhere, to collect, like John the baptizer, in some 

rt region new crowds anxious to hear the good news of repent- 
ance and remission of sins. 

But, gentlemen, the object of your academical career is not only 
to impart positive knowledge, but to cast the whole man in a mould 
Proper for a minister of religion. How much is necessary to be 

ne by a young man, who for the first time comes forward to com- 
mence his preparatory studies! He is, as it were, a block of marble, 
which requires thousands of blows with the chisel, before it arrive 
at that symmetrical form, which is to be animated by the fire of 
heaven. It is necessary that study be diligently employed, to 
develope, to mature, to discipline the intellect; to impart that 
indirect influence to the mind, which is fully as indispensable as 
the definite knowledge it may acquire. ‘ Oratio, Tentatio, Medi- 
tatio.” This it is, according to Luther, which forms the true theolo- 
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ian. If you only desire the first of these qualifications, be sure 
that you will not attain your object. Under how many different forms 
does application lay before you the second? What watching and 
labour are required by the third? I do not wish to refer here 
merely to young persons of a dull or pertinacious ee ay but if 
we take into consideration those only who the highest mental 
endowments, ‘still how many admonitions, how much earnest advice, 
how much experience do they require! Are they wavering and 
irresolute in their belief? they must be established in it. Are they 
hasty, impetuous, indiscreet, uninstructed in the knowledge of the 
world? they must learn to practise self-knowledge, to penetrate 
into human nature, to be moderate, prudent, and sober. Are the 
apt to judge, or condemn others, to attempt questions beyond their 
reach, to forget what they owe to their superiors in age or attain- 
ment? they’ must learn to reverence their elders, to think moderately 
of themselves, to be slow to speak, and ever anxious to learn. And 
after this is accomplished, what wanderings have still to be cor- 
rected, what directions still to be given! It has ever been remarked, 
that those who are most disposed to embrace great errors are the 
most ignorant and superficial. We must arm ourselves, gentlemen, 
inst these’ sad mistakes; there are still grand errors abroad, not 
only without, but lying within the range of christian doctrine; not 
only amongst those who deny the divinity of the Redeemer, and the 
atonement made by his blood, but amongst those who maintain these 
sacred truths, or at least appear to maintain them. There are still, 
‘as in'the times of Montanus and Thomas Munzer, those who pre- 
tend'to apostolic inspiration, and place themselves above the only 
true and infallible word of God. These are errors tempting and 
seducing to human pride, against which the young Levite must arm 
himself by knowledge and love. For the accomplishment, then, of 
these things, can you have too much time and too steady — 
cation? It is but too true, gentlemen, that theological studies have 
been in general up to the present time exceedingly contracted. But 
the church has now entered upon a new era. There is now need of 
universal change, whith we desire to see primarily effected in 
this our seminary. We know that God has well disposed your 
hearts, and that there are also studious persons amongst you, 
for which we render unfeigned thanks to the Father of Light. 
But, dear brethren, if you well understand the requirements of 
the: age in which God has called you to the ministry of the 
goepe , you will perceive that you have as yet accomplished 
nothing, and that there will still be need, on your part, of new, con- 
tinued, and persevering efforts. In order to bring home more for- 
cibly to our minds one branch of these requirements, we will quote 
another ge, which appeals to us from across the Atlantic. I 
have spoken to you of the old Geneva, in which we now live; but 
there is beside this another Geneva. Amongst scenes which, for 
many years, only a few solitary wanderers or settlers frequented, be- 
tween the northern river and the majestic cataract of Niagara, on 
the borders too of a little lake in form not unlike our own, rises 4 
town which bears the name of Geneva, and without doubt was ori- 
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final founded by some children from our own beloved father land. 
old Geneva has something to learn from the young city which 
has arisen in the desert. An age of indifference and infidelity has 
visited, and passed over us, and we have now to copy the example 
of those countries, which were not known even to be in existence at 

the time of our reformers. The Christians of America love us; the 
us for the sake of our fathers, and for the sake of that which 
‘God permitted them to be, and ordained them to accomplish. The 
Rev. M. P. Squier, speaking recently to the students assembled at 
‘Geneva, in the ancient territory of the Oneidas, the Senecas, and 
the Mohawks, and urging the importance of the studies that wore | 

to the holy ministry, said, amongst other things, these words, whic 
‘are inserted in some papers just arrived from America. (Here the 
Professor, taking the New York Observer, of the 5th September, 
1836, read a most interesting citation, of which we regret that we 
ean only insert the conclusion.) After showing that the cause of 
missions requires the most diligent theological research, Mr. Squier 
proceeds—‘‘ That the sphere of knowledge is daily extending itself 
more and more, is another reason why candidates for the ministry 
should not be content with mediocrity. Branches entirely new have 
been added to the science and literature of former ages. To these a 
constant reference is made, both by the friends and enemies of reli- 
gon, and error will ever take delight in deriding the ignorance of 
who defend the truth, whenever it finds a suitable occasion. 
Augustin, Luther, Calvin, Melanchthon, Zuinglius, Edwards, and 
, would never have been able so efficiently to benefit 
the church, unless they had commanded extensive stores of solid 
learning, and had been raised by their researches far above the 
champions of error. And now, in this busy, curious, yet thought- 
less:age, with the pretensions of papacy on one side, and the boast- 
ings of infidelity on the other, with so much powerful opposition to 
truth on every hand, are the rising ministry to amuse themselves in 
indolence, to remain below the age in which they live, and the 
society in which they move? Will they not, in walk a case, appear 
mere satellites in the firmament of knowledge, which only gather 
and faintly reflect some pale and borrowed rays from the meteors 
which traverse our horizon. In all other mee oh roe the level of 
seience and literature is steadily rising from year to year, and fresh 
candidates are tually called for. Is ours, then, alone to follow 
in the rear? Shall we be scen encouraging ignorance, and intro- 
ducing it into the house of God; the place where we expect to see 
others assemble to be convinced, instructed, and edified? The mi- 
nisters of the gospel ought, by their light, to maintain such a position, 
8 to exercise a mighty influence over the science, the literature, 
sentiments, the temporal destinies both of the age in which 
live, and that which will immediately succeed. To their 
eare has God committed the cause of education, and may they never 
con themselves unworthy of the trust, and suffer it, by their indo- 
to fall into other hands. If they regret the time required for 
P tion, if a disgust for classical studies spread through their 
who will then preside in the palaces of learning? Who then 
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will educate the rising generation? Who will form and sanctify our 
literature? Who, in a word, will fan the spirit of the gospel in this 
age of extended research? Soon will you see infidelity installed in 
our schools and colleges, and usurping the empire of all works of 
science and education. Soon will you see the holy ministry con- 
temned as hostile to light, as unfavourable to knowledge, and from 
all the posts of erudition and power we shall hear it proclaimed, as 
it has been in France, that ignorance is the mother of devotion.” 
Such, continued M. Merle, such are the sentiments of the Genevese 
Professor in Ontario. Gentlemen, that which he dreads for the 
new world has, alas! already taken place in the old. The religion 
of Jesus Christ, which is the mother of our population, of our 
civilization, of our modern literature, has been excluded from our 
halls of learning, and very generally from the education of the 
young and lower classes of the people. Learning is no longer in- 
separably yoked with Christianity ; it no longer beholds as devotees 
at its shrine a Melanchthon, a Theodore Beza, a Newton, or a Pas- 
chal. A spirit hostile to the gospel prevails in almost all our schools 
and universities ; and to whom is it owing? pre-eminently to us, the 
servants of Christ. It is because we have so long remained, and 
still remain behind-hand in our duties, that another spirit than that 
of the gospel now animates the schools of the people. And shall 
such a state of things continue? Shall the divorce between religion 
and knowledge be perpetual? a divorce which (as nothing can 
live without God) must terminate in the subversion of all our lite- 
rature. Such an effect has already indeed, to a fearful extent, been 
produced, and there has been perpetuated on this account, in the 
midst of our people, a spirit of immorality and selfishness—a state 
of disorder and distress. God must be re-established in our semi- 
naries before we possess a youth brave, peaceable, devoted to their 
duties, and truly capable of serving their country. Let the word of 
God, then, regain the position it , be lost ; let it reign anew in the 
sanctuaries of learning and the schools of the people ; let those who 
distribute to this generation their stores of learning seek it first from 
Him in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
For these great purposes it is absolutely necessary that Christians, 
and especially the ministers of the gospel, by their instruction, 
render Christianity honourable in the eyes even of the most learned. 
Thus, then, the necessities of the church and the age, the voice of 
antiquity and that of the present moment, the voice of the old world 
and the new, the voice of the St. Pauls and Calvins of our times, 
the voice of your country, your church, and your teachers, and 
especially the sacred and omnipotent voice of God—that God who 
has saved you, whose you are, and to whom you owe eternal obe- 
dience—commands you to give earnest attendance to reading, exhor- 
tation, and instruction. 
J.D. M., Transt. 


Homerton. 
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ON LEARNING, AS A QUALIFICATION FOR THE EXERCISE 
OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


(To the Editor.) 


Dear Srr—In common with omy of your correspondents, I have 
recently read the letters sent forth by R. M. Beverley, Esq. on 
the present state of the visible church of Christ. Some of the 
statements contained in those letters have excited my astonishment, 
whilst others have strongly awakened my regret. It is not, how- 
ever, the design of the following remarks to discuss the general 
merits of the book, or to express any opinion as to how far it may 
be deemed worthy of the talents and chaenetes of that gentleman. 
But there is one train of sentiments, from the letter and the spirit of 
which, I cannot but unequivocally dissent, and which I think, ought 
not to pass without some impartial examination. I allude to This 
views and strictures on the subject of learning, as a qualification for 
the exercise of the Christian ministry. They may be found in the 
ninth and three following letters; and the more I reflect upon them, 
the more powerfully am I struck with their lamentable want of 
accuracy. Having conversed myself with several persons both in 
and out of the ministry, distinguished for their acuteness, intelligence, 
and piety, it gives me pleasure to find that this opinion is decidedly 
cherished by others capable of judging and feeling upon the point 
ina becoming manner. Fully impressed with the recollection that 
many vague and contradictory ideas have been entertained and 
spread abroad relative to this subject, and aware that the subject 
itself is one of considerable delicacy, I shall strive, in the following 
observations, to express myself as clearly and as guardedly as pos- 
sible. Truth and right are what I fervently long to see prevailing 
with regard to the matter under consideration, and I believe that, 
sooner or later, they will prevail, moulding by their influence and 
captivating by their charms, every thoughtful mind. 
© prevent any misunderstanding in the outset, I beg to premise 
one or two things. And first, I could not for a moment yield to 
Mr. B. in depth of persuasion that no human instrumentality, apart 
tom divine agency, could in the least degree promote the real and 
enduring welfare of fallen and depraved man. Supposing such 
agency to be withheld, no progress could be made, no triumphs 
achieved, in this all-interesting work. The most brilliant intellectual 
Se the profoundest learning, the richest theological sermons, 
elivered with energy and me ah would be alike impotent and 
fruitless. Whether we contemplate the conversion of the soul, or 
- development and the maturing of the life of godliness in the 
believer, we cannot but recognise the force of that determinate lan- 
Sint of inspiration, “‘ Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
t, saith the Lord.” The preacher of our days, of whatever 
denomination, might have the gifts, the graces, and the attainments 
of Paul or Apollos, and like them he might preach with thrilling 
power” and tenderness, but still it would be immutably true, that 
“God giveth the increase.” I never expect to meet with the person 
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who, by one magic touch, could turn a huge mass of granite into a 

rolific soil, and spread over it the —_— aspect of living ver- 
i. But immeasurably sooner should I hope to meet with such a 
phenomenon as this, than that mere mortal energy or skill, should 
change a heart of stone into a heart of flesh, pour the balm of hea- 
venly peace into the wounded spirit, or complete the training of an 
immortal being for the inheritance that fadeth not away. If these 
are Mr. B.’s views of the indispensable need of the influence of the 
Holy Ghost, to give effect to any and to all preaching, whatever 
may be its merely human excellency, I can assure him that they are 
equally mine. 

But I would premise again, that if the question at issue were, is 
it right or not for a deacon or member of any one of our churches, 
of competent physical and mental ability, and having clearly eligible 
opportunities to preach the gospel, I wens poner reply in the 
abasive. The enlightened and zealous advocates of a learned 
ministry would be the last to give any other answer. It is no 
sentiment of theirs that such a person should be forbidden to 

roclaim the d and precious truths of redeeming mercy, because 

e may not have had an academical or a collegiate education, 
because he may not be conversant with the original languages, have 
studied all the arcana of systematic theology, apprehended the 
phenomena of intellectual and natural philosophy, or become familiar 
with the profound investigations of mathematical, or with the sub- 
lime wonders of astronomical science. Over these fields of know- 
ledge he may have walked but little; and still, under certain 
modifications of place and circumstance, he might not only be 
justified in preaching, but under a solemn obligation to do so. 
Moreover, if the enquiry were, are there not some spheres of labour 
which may be adequately and usefully occupied by persons who 
have no pretensions to learning, and are there not many who ascribe 
the happy event of their conversion to the instrumentality of such 
labourers? I would without hesitation answer, yes; and am well 
assured that in this answer the great body of our ministers would 
heartily concur. These concessions, with whatever of consequence 
they may be supposed to carry with them, I have not the slightest 
difficulty in a a to Mr. Beverley. 


Once more I would presi, that I am strongly impressed with 


the remembrance that the first preachers of the gospel, comprehend- 
ing the chosen disciples and apostles of Christ, were not learne 

men, in the sense in which Mr. B. uses that designation, and in 
which it is commonly understood. But surely this gentleman would 
not argue for a similarity, mach less for an identity in the position 
of these men, as compared with that of a preacher of the present 
day. And yet his language, at the close of the ninth letter, Pingu | 
proceeds upon such an assumption. Let the impartial reader mar 

the following quotations, “ The first preaching of the gospel was 
not by a learned ministry:” of this proposition it is afterwards 
observed, it ‘ is more than one argument, it is almost all that is to 
be proved; I must therefore make sure footing here, and repeat, 
that the ministry of apostolical times was not a learned munustry- 
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Then comes what is plainly regarded as the legitimate consequence, 
viz. that learning, not being possessed by the fishermen-preachers, 
cannot he requisite now, and to avail myself of the writer’s own 
words, ‘ is as little to be desired as a prelate’s diocesan mitre, or 
any other figment of man.” In these declarations he appears 
to have felt himself standing upon a rock, from which he could not 
be moved. But is the case really so? As to the unlearned cha- 
racter of the first ministry of the gospel, has he proved it? Did it 
require proof? Who ever doubted it? Is it not a fact, which 
immediately strikes even the most cursory reader of the inspired 
narratives? Mr. Beverley is a man of intellect and of learning too ; 
but the energies of the one, and the fruits of the other, are not very 
wisely appropriated in an effort to vere that the earliest heralds of 
“the Prince of Peace,” were not highly tutored men. The exact 
int which demanded the closest attention, is, the true inference to 
deduced from this fact. It is here that there ought to have been 
that elaborate research, that sound and lucid argument, and that 
patient induction from the varied phenomena of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, for which I have looked in vain through the volume. With 
ne to the earliest preachers, they were unquestionably men of 
undeveloped mind and character. But I must contend that the 
were supernaturally fitted for their work, that they received in this 
way from Christ himself just that kind and degree of preparation 
which all the circumstances of the case required, and which seemed 
to his infinite wisdom the best. And if from age to age Christ had 
called forth and qualified men for the same rank, in precisely the 
same way, then the church would not have been concerned to pro- 
vide theological seminaries, lectures, professors, or students. Su 
pose, for instance, that the Son of God, in his incarnate form, should 
descend from heaven to-morrow, and, walking upon the beach of 
one of our sea-port towns, should mect with a group of fishermen 
mending their nets, that he should say to them follow me and I will 
make you fishers of men, that he should invest them with that 
authority, and endow them with those gifts and graces, which he 
vouchsafed to the first preachers, and that he should then command 
them to go forth proclaiming the rich grace of God in the salvation 
of sinners, through his own atoning blood ; and suppose further, that 
the members of the church of Christ, of every denomination through- 
out England, were fully convinced that their Lord had thus appeared, 
and thus qualified and commissioned these men, would they, after this, 
of sending them to Highbury, or Homerton, or any kindred 
spot, to have their qualifications heightened or their credentials 
more fully authenticated? I imagine not. Let Mr. B. furnish us 
a ministry thus originated and sanctioned, and then all. the 
operations of our colleges may be put aside. But if he cannot do this, 
or anything like it, and if there be no reason to anticipate its being 
from any other quarter, then surely he must concede that the 
ion of a Christian minister now, differs entirely from that of the 
. hers of the gospel, and that the fact of these men being 
unlearned and ignorant,” does not fairly justify the inference, that 
ng never would be requisite to those who might be successively 
VOL. 1. N.S. 3R 
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called forth to wateh for souls, and to edify the body of Christ. 
Should he, however, still cling to his favourite inference, let me sub- 
mit for his consideration, whether I might not with just as much 
propriety reason thus: the first preachers of the gospel were gi 
with the power of working miracles, therefore every generation of 
apa ought to have the same gift. Would he subscribe to this? 
no means. So neither can I admit the justness of the inference 
which he draws from the fact, that the earliest preachers were 
unlettered men. 

I come now to the main question, which may perhaps be fairly 
expressed thus: ought the stated minister o a church and congre- 
gation among us to be a man of learned education? The enquiry 
must of course have reference to the pastor of a people of ave 
extent and ar gee psa From the firmest conviction, I answer that 
he ought, and will now state the grounds of this reply. 

Ist. I shall assume, as beyond all controversy, that such a minister 
should possess the fullest possible acquaintance with the letter and 
with the spirit of the word of God. 

If I were asked briefly to set forth the qualifications of an effec- 
tive minister, my description should be drawn from the inspired 
pages, in the | e of which I would Say, he must be “ Full of 
aith and of the Holy Ghost, an eloquent man, and mighty in the 
Scriptures.” To the correctness of the greater part of this descrip- 
tion, Mr. B. would no doubt readily subscribe. His own concep- 
tion of a qualified person is given in the following passage; “ A 
minister learned in the word of God, well read in the Scriptures, 
deeply practised in the school of prayer, and trained up in the 
wholesome discipline of many tribulations.” Letter ninth, p. 61. 
So far, then, as the need of a thorough familiarity with the word of 
God goes, there is the clearest harmony in our views. We equall 
feel that the stated pastor should be able to work the whole of this 
ane mine of pure truth, and that he ought from time to time to 

ring its treasures before his people in their solidity, worth, and 
brightness. But who sees not, that the way to the attainment of 
this familiarity in its highest degree, lies through the close and per- 
severing study of those tongues in which the Scriptures were 
originally written? Far be it from me to attempt to depreciate the 
modern versions of the Bible, especially our own, perhaps the best 
ofthemall. I acknowledge it to be a venerable monument, an extra- 
ordinary work, rich in undefiled and idiomatic English, strikingly 
faithful to the letter, and sometimes most happily so, to the spirit of 
the original, full of vigour and of majestic simplicity. Nor would 
I for a moment question that a good deal may be done towards 

ining this aequaintance by fervent communion with the Scriptures 
im our mother tongue, even apart from a concordance, msc: 
or a Bible of references ; but with these aids, still more. What can Mr. 
B. mean by the following sentence? ‘A learned theologian may K 
haps pas himself greatly exalted above an unlearned student of the 


Scriptures, and may perhaps pity the pious multitude, who, versed only 
in their mother tongue, and having no help but a concordance or @ 
Bible of references, wander in the dark through the vast wilderness 
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of oriental allusions, and are utterly at fault in some points where 
erudition could give many a curious and sometimes an interesti 
explanation.” The soi-disant learned theologian, the man of “ Sma 
Latin and no Greek,” may — think and feel in this way, but not 
the really learned divine. At least among our own ministers, for 
whom alone I am concerned to answer, I never met with one in 
application to whom these words could be used with the shadow of 
propriety ; and safely might I challenge the author to find one. In 
our congregations and churches, there are many members of vigorous 
intellect, and of no mean attainments in holiness, who, though 
unlearned, yet comprehensively study the Bible, master some of the 
best theological treatises, and thus become rich in those truths which 
are more precious than rubies. And when the learned pastor is 
aware that any of his flock are thus proceeding, then it is that his 
heart rejoices with sacred delight. He is not the man to roll a 
stone over the well of divine knowledge, and put a seal upon it; but 
would rather zealously labour to keep it open, to secure free access 
to it, and to induce the most untutored as well as the more cultivated 
of his charge, to come thither and draw. But all this does not 
invalidate the position, that an acquaintance with the original lan- 
is necessary to the settled minister. Whatever may be the 
merits of our translation, whatever may be accomplished by the 
wisest use of it, still there is much that will remain hidden from the 
unlearned apprehension, and which never can be transfused into any 
language. There is a force and graphic beauty in many words, a 
and significance in numerous sentences, a glow and a pathos 
in some of the narratives, a firmness and a strict logical dependance 
in not a few trains of argument contained in the Scriptures, the 
image and the satisfactory results of which can be discerned 
in the original Hebrew and Greek. Subject to some trifling 
modifications, T do not shrink from applying this remark to the 
historical, the poetical, and the epistolary portions of holy writ. It 
is this communion with the primary langnages of the inspired 
volume, accompanied with the gracious illuminations of the Holy 
Ghost, that not unfrequently reveals to the mind, in broader light 
and with deeper efficacy, the exact and all-animating spirit of many 
& part of it. Whilst the fruits of such communion, carried to the 
sanctuary and wisely infused into the discourse, have given to it 
& freshness and a strength which have equally enlarged and edified 
the heart. At this moment I can call to mind sermons to which it 
has beem my privilege to listen, rich in the vital elements of the 
truth as it isin Jesus, and at the same time replete with the traces 
of real learnin ao ag upon them; but entirely free from all 
xing technicalities, om 9 from the disgusting pretensions of 
- The result was, that they drop like the rain and dis- 
ike the dew, upon the souls of the assembly. Not a few 
churches might be instanced, were it requisite, the members of which, 


‘by their number, their intelligence, and their purity, are the living 


to the truth of these remarks. But how can the minister 
thes impart solidity and richness to his discourses, unless he have 
3R2 
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obtained an acquaintance with the original languages of inspiration? 
And how can such an acquaintance be gained without a learned 
education ? 
2nd. My next proposition is, that if there exist written works of 
antiquity which paint the countries, or delineate the character of 
those nations and times which occupy so large a space in the Seri 
tures, the stated minister ought to possess the fullest practicable 
acquaintance with these. 
ere let it be remarked, that I do not take this proposition for 
granted. It will be my endeavour to offer some proof and illus- 
tration of its justness. Most readily would I allow to Mr. B. that 
Christ, in the divinity of his person, in the purity and majesty 
of his character, in the merit of his atoning blood, in the efficacy 
of his sanctifying Spirit, and in the spreading conquests of his 
ower, is the very substance and glory of the sacred volume. 
ually may it be affirmed, that Christ, and him crucified, with all 
the imperishable benefits which flow to man from that great trans- 
action, should be the leading theme of pulpit exercises. But then 
it must be borne in mind, that “all Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness; that the man of God may be 
perfect, throughly furnished unto all good works.” Who is meant 
by the “man of God?” Doubtless the christian minister, as may 
be seen in a moment, from the two solemn verses with which the 
next chapter opens. And what then is his imperative duty? 
Surely to explain and apply the whole of inspired truth. Whatever 
will aid him in this labour cannot be unimportant. Now it is well 
known that productions of the character glanced at in our propo- 
sition, do exist. Are they necessary or really useful in the eluci- 
dation of any portions of holy writ? Let us try to ascertain this. 
I will suppose, for example, that the faithful pastor, in the course 
of his ministrations, is desirous of presenting to his people an ex- 
position of the Book of Genesis, or of Judges, or of Ruth. In his 
studious preparations for this public exercise, he discovers that 
these books are pervaded by modes of thinking and habitudes of 
living, foreign in their spirit and influence to all those with which 
he is personally familiar. He feels at a momentary stand, and 
betakes himself, it may be, to one or two of the best commentaries. 
From these he gathers a few gleams of light. But they do not 
greatly assist him. There still appears to him much curious 
peculiarity scattered through these narratives. Now imagine that 
the minister, all at once, becomes acquainted with those sources 
of information relative to the lands, the nations, and the social 
habits of the east, which are contained in certain of the classic 
historians, philosophers, and poets, where all the leading charac- 
teristics of oriental living are minutely and clearly reflected. Let 
him add to this a knowledge of the best researches of modern travel. 
Would not a blaze of light be thereby thrown over those parts of 
the Bible? And might not the intended exposition be enlivened 
and greatly enriched by the discriminating use of such information? 
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The intelligent and pious hearer, anxious to compass the spirit and 
i of” all Scripture, would surely be thus better enabled to 
accomplish his desire; and at the same time, through this means, 
attended with the operations of the Holy Ghost, would feel his 
heart equally refreshed and sanctified. Suppose, again, that another 
minister conceives the design of delivering a course of sermons or 
lectures on either of the gospels, say that of St. Matthew. Even 
Mr. B. would not, perhaps, deny that there are many important 
sections in this inspired narrative, which derive their spirit and 
ignificant character from the civil relations and the social habits 
the Jewish people. These sections appear strange and almost 
unintelligible. We are conscious of nothing, we have met with 
nothing, in our own practices, at all corresponding to the matters 
of which they treat. A reference is probably made to the other 
pels, if haply any elucidation can be drawn from thence; but 
fhe case is just the same with them. Each is alike covered with 
darkness. Thus surrounded with perplexity, he learns that there 
are several historical works which depict the character, the situation, 
and the habits of this people at the very time when the Son of God 
tabernacled among men. He carefully reads them, enters into their 
spirit; and having imbued his mind with the essence of what 
is found in the writings of Philo, of Josephus, and of one or two 
of the Roman historians, he is able to apprehend the design and 
the exact force of those portions of this gospel, which before seemed 
to defy all satisfactory understanding. e weaves the substance 
of what has been thoughtfully perused into his lectures, and the 
devout hearer is cheered and edified whilst the Scriptures are thus 
opened before him. Imagine, once more, that another minister 
wishes to expound to his flock the two Epistles addressed by 
St. Paul to the church at Corinth. There are plainly many sin- 
lar features in them not to be found in the other epistles. If this 
ur were undertaken by one who had neither read nor deeply 
reflected upon the moral complexion of Corinthian society previously 
to the introduction of the Gospel into that renowned city, it surely 
could not be completed with any thing like tolerable success. No 
doubt there are certain texts in both epistles from which sermons 
might be preached with much ability, and with the most delightful 
results: but this is not the question. A stated pastor should com- 
prehend the spirit, the design, the force and beauty of the whole, 
and should be ready to present them to the minds of his hearers in 
a lucid and impressive manner. Ere, however, he can do this, 
it is indispensable that he become familiar with the history and 
character of the place and of its inhabitants. He must obtain a 
clear view of the extraordinary magnificence of the city, of the 
and love of splendour, the disputations and blinding phi- 
losophy, the wealth, the luxury, and the vice which distinguished 
its population; and having po this, he must contemplate the 


operations of divine truth and grace upon the hearts of persons of 
such character, and then will he find a key to those dimly appre- 
hended peculiarities which are scattered through the epistles. And 
let not Mr. B. think that all this would amount to no more than 
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what he seems to rd as the unimportant, if not contemptible, 
office of explaining « few allusions, tre, &e. Now then, I would 
ask, is it wrong for the christian minister to attempt any such 
expositions? Is it an re and reprehensible thing in the 
cultivated and pious members of a church to desire them? Can 
they be delivered with any becoming clearness and solidity, or with 
any fair hope of profit, without these preparatory aids? Or when 
they have been given by ministers qualified to avail themselves 
of all the proofs and elucidations supplied from the original lan- 
guages of the Bible, or from the literature of antiquity, have t 
turned out to be cold, fruitless, and bewildering exercises? To 
these questions I venture to answer, No. Can Mr. B., after mature 
consideration, give any other answer ? 

But all these needful helps are to be drawn from the study of the 
Hebrew, the Greek, and the Latin languages, in which alone they 
are to be found in their purest form and fullest extent. In order, 
therefore, that the minister may derive them from these sources, he 
must become a man of learned education. Thus much to evince 
and illustrate the correctness of my second proposition. The 
unprejudiced reader must judge for himself. 

will not now, Mr. Editor, further trespass upon the pages of 
your highly valuable journal, as I intend to beg the favour of a 
place for a second and concluding letter on the same subject to 
which this refers. Fervently trusting that your journal may cir- 
eulate still more widely, I beg to remain, yours very truly, 
A Viiiace Pastor. 





LETTERS FROM ROME,—No, V. 


State of Education in general—of Females— Antiquarian Lore— 

of Society— Lent—Palm Sunday— Mercoledi Santo. 
Rome, April, 1834. 
My pear Frienpn,—Before saying any thing of the ceremonies of 
the holy week, which occurred during the last month, and which I 
know you will be anxious to have some account of, I shall resume 
the subject of my last letter, and say a few words more regarding 
the state of society among the Romans. 

The poorer classes, and the small eepers, seldom send their 
children to any other than the parochial schools, and the informa- 
tion alforded by these does not amount to more than teaching to 
read and write. Writing, indeed, is not learnt at all, by a great 
many, and among the peasantry I have met with more w. 
not read than who could. As far as I have been able to learn, the 
books in use in these schools are merely elementary spelling-books, 
and collections of tales from the Scriptures, which are most of them 
mixed up with monkish legends and illustrations. There is a trifling 
sum — week by the children; but even this sum is, in many 
cases, sufficient to deter the parents from sending their children. 


The higher schools, or colleges, are generally connected with ecclesi- 
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astical institutions. The College of Rome, one of the peineionl in- 
stitutions for the education of boys, is a very large establishment, 
and usually contains a great number of pupils. In these colleges, 
Latin and Greek are taught, together with the usual routine of 

1 education. History, and those branches of education, an 
acquaintance with which is so necessary in other parts of the world, 
in consequence of the rapid forward movement that society is every- 
where making, arc here very imperfectly taught. This is felt by 
many foreign Catholics to be a serious objection to bringing their 
children to Rome to be educated, which, for other reasons, they 
would often be glad to do. Latin, however, is taught with con- 
siderable success, and the boys learn not merely to make use of it as 
a dead, but also as a living language. The constant use of Latin by 
the Roman Church, and also in the courts of law, necessarily keeps 
up a considerable acquaintance with the language, and renders a 
facility in writing and speaking it very general. The pleadings in 
the higher courts are written in Latin, and submitted to the decision 
of the judges. Hence, at the bar, the language of ancient Rome is 
written and spoken with considerable purity and with much of the 
facility of a living language. Modern languages are very little 
studied, and even French, which all continental nations are obliged 
to use to a certain extent, is not generally understood here, and not 
well spoken by those who do understand it. With the exception of 
those persons whose occupations constantly bring them into contact 
with foreigners, and some among the nobility, I question whether a 
dozen Romans could be found who know any thing of English or 
German. At the university, or the ‘“ Sapienza” as it is called, 
regular courses of lectures are delivered by the various professors, 
some of whom are very zealous in the pursuit of their respective 
sciences. They complain bitterly, however, of the want of books 
and apparatus, and their science is consequently very much behind 
that of their neighbours. There is a museum of natural history 
attached to the Dedvadin, containing good collections in some 
branches, especially in Entomology. 

The education of the females is conducted almost exclusively in 
the nunneries of different religious orders, with many of om son 
education constitutes a principal part of their duties. They of 
course do not fail to inculcate on their pupils the duties of catho- 
licism, and the merits and advantages of taking the veil, and thus 
the various orders are kept up. If, however, we are to judge of the 
education afforded in these institutions, by the conversational powers 
of the ladies, as we meet them in society, it must be of the most 
limited description. Your choice of topics for conversation is con- 
fined to music, the local news of the day, and the fine arts, and 
im these you must address them in their native language. Their 
manners are extremely agreeable, and remarkably ful and lady- 
like. Music is their chief occupation and delight, and under 

influence of this, their natural serious character vanishes, and 

y all the vivacity, gaiety, humour, and ionate feeling, 
which contrast so forcibly with other features of their character. 
It has been truly said by an old French writer, that modern 
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Italy places a great part of her present glory in discovering the ruins 
of her former glory. There are many among the Romans who are 
extremely learned in antiquarian lore, and who pursue the study of 
the antiquities of their country with great zeal and industry. 
Love for the fine arts is general. Sculptors, painters, engravers, 
intaglio, and cameo cutters, and the manufacturers of mosaic work, 
constitute a large proportion of the inhabitants, and their occupations 
the principal business of the city. Those families that possess paint- 
ings and other works of art, prize them exceedingly, and nothing 
but dire necessity induces them to part with them, so that many 
fine collections exist in palaces, the owners of which are too poor to 
inhabit more than a few rooms, the rest being either entirely unoc- 
cupied, or appropriated to the reception of the pictures. 

n society, the Romans are extremely agreeable; they are 
naturally amiable and good natured ; and it is only when under the 
influence of the extreme excitability of their passions, that they 
manifest that violent vindictive spirit, which often leads to fearful 
results. They have a quick perception of the humorous, and this 
among the lower orders often displays itself in a most amusing way. 
The suppleness of their character is also remarkable ; they are at one 
moment grave, and the next gay; and one moment they are in a 
violent passion, which the next instant is calmed down to the most 
quiet good nature. 

I have taken advantage of the season of Lent, to give you a very 


slight sketch of the state of society ; for during this period, there are 
no public amusements, nor any ceremonies of much importance. 
Strangers quit the city in great numbers at this time, and do not 
return till the holy week, or that preceding Easter. During 
this week, every day of which is occupied by some public ceremony, 
people are expected to appear in we and wherever the Pope 


officiates, the ladies must appear in black veils. All the churches 
are in mourning, the pictures concealed, and the crucifixes covered. 
The King and Sie of Naples have come this year, to be present 
at the various ceremonies. 

On “ Dominica d’Olivi,” or Palm Sunday, there is a service in 
the Sistine Chapel, at which the Pope presides, and blesses and dis- 
tributes palm-branches. The palm-leaves used on this occasion, 
are brought from San Remo, a small place on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, in the kingdom of Sardinia, where they are culti- 
vated expressly to supply the ceremonies of the papal church at 
Rome. The leaves forming the head of the palm tree, are tied 
together in order to etiolate them, so that the leaves, as they are 
used at Rome, are of the colour of straw. They are fantastically 
platted, and ornamented with ribbons, and crosses formed by platting 
strips of the leaves. The Pope, seated on a throne at the side of the 
altar, sprinkles the palm-leaves with holy water, and supplicates a 
blessing on them ; fre then distributes them to the cardinals and 
others, who go up to him in rotation, to receive them at his hands : 
they then return to their seats, holding their palm-branches in their 
hands, during the rest of the service. The Pope is then carried in 
solemn procession out of the Sistine Chapel, into the Paoline Chapel, 
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in another part of the palace. This procession of the palm-leaves, 
is intended to represent the entrance of the Saviour into Jerusalem. 
The Pope personifies the Redeemer. On the procession quittin 
the Sistine Chapel, the doors are closed, and the quire is Nivided 
into two parties, the one remaining within the chapel, and the other 
being on the outside; the two parties chaunting this part of the 
service in responses to each other. This is meant to show, that the 
ls in heaven oe in the hosannas sung on the entrance of 
Christ into Jerusalem. The procession returns in the same way to 
the chapel, and thus the service terminates. On the Wednesday or 
Mercoledi Santo the ‘‘ Tenebre” and the ‘‘ Miserere” are sung in the 
Sistine Chapel. This service, which is repeated on the two follow- 
ing days, takes place in the evening, and commemorates the passion 
of the Saviour. The service consists of a series of prayers, psalms, 
and passages from the Lamentations of Jeremiah, which are beauti- 
fully chaunted by the quire. A triangular candelabra stands on 
one side of the altar, and holds fifteen candles, the middle one being 
seed on the apex of the triangle. These are ma sy at 
intervals during the service, till at length the centre one alone is left 
burning. All the other lights in the place are also put out. The 
explanation given of this by the ‘‘ Officium Hebdomade Sancte,” is 
as follows. The gradual extinction of the lights is intended to 
represent the desertion of the disciples, and the dark and miserable 
state of the world when Christ, the true light, was killed by the 
Jews. The single candle, which is merely taken down, and con- 
cealed for a time behind the altar, and then brought forth again, is 
intended to show that Christ merely died as man, but continuing to 
live as God, he rose again from the dead, to enlighten the world. 
Towards the close of the service, when all is dark, and in the midst 
of the most profound silence, the quire bursts forth with Allegri’s 
sublime Miserere. This is the 50th Psalm, beginning with 
“ Misagere mei Deus,” and the music by Allegri, composed cen- 
turies ago, is more solemnly impressive than any thing I ever 
heard, Indeed, it is quite impossible to describe the effect produced 
the singing of this beautiful music, by such a quire, in such a 
and at such a moment. At the close of the ‘* Miserere,” a 
rymbling noise like thunder is made, intended to represent the 
tumultuous manner in which the Jews seized the Saviour in the 
garden of Gethsemane, and with this the service terminates. 


Your’s truly, 
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The Targum on Canticles. 


THE TARGUM ON CANTICLES. 


Tue Targum, or Chaldee Paraphrase on Solomon’s Song, havi 
been alluded to by Dr. Smith, the following specimen of it is offe 
for insertion. 


Chap. i. ver. 1. The Song of Songs, which is Solomon’s.—So 
and praises, which Solomon spake, the am oe the king of Israel, 
by the spirit of prophesy, before Jehovah, the Lord of all the world. 
Ten songs were uttered in that age; and this song is to be praised 
before them all. The song of Adam, in the day in which his sins 
were forgiven him; and the sabbath-day came and defended him: 
he opened his mouth and said, ‘‘ the Psalm, a song for the sabbath- 
day.”* The second song spake Moses, with the sons of Israel, in 
the time when the Lord of the world divided for them the weedy sea; 
they all opened (their mouth) and spake, as one man, the song: as it 
is written, ‘‘ then sang Moses and the sons of Israel.” The third 
song spake the sons of Israel, in the time when there was given to 
them the well of water; as it is written, ‘‘ then sang Israel.” The 
fourth song spake Moses, the prophet, when his time came to be dis- 
missed from this world; and he reproved in it the people of the 
house of Israel; as it is written, ‘‘ hear, O heavens, and F will speak.” 
The fifth song spake Joshna, the son of Nun, when he waged war in 
Gibeon, and the sun and the moon stood still for him thirty-six 
hours, and they failed to utter a song; and he opened his mouth, 
and uttered a song; as it is written, ‘‘ then sang Joshua before the 
Lord.” The sixth song spake Barak and Deborah, in the day when 
the Lord delivered Sisera and his host into the hands of the sons of 
Israel; as it is written, ‘‘then sang Deborah and Barak, the son of 
Abinoam.” The seventh song sang Hannah, in the time when a son 
was given her, from the presence of the Lord; as it is writtenp “and 
Hannah prayed by prophecy, and spake.” The eighth song spake 
David king of Israel, concerning all the deliverances which the 
Lord had wrought for him ; he opened his mouth and spake a song, 
as it is written, “‘and David sang, by prophecy, before the Lord.” 
The ninth song spake Solomon, king of Israel, by the Holy Spirit, 
before J ‘dove, Lord of the whole world. And the tenth song, the 
sons of the captivity are to sing, when they shall go forth from cap- 
tivity, as it is written and declared by the hand of Isaiah, the pro- 
phet ; for so it is written, ‘‘ this song shall be to you for joy, as in the 
night in which the feast of the Passover was celebrated, and joy of 
heart as of a people who are going to appear before the Lord, three 
times a year, with instruments of song, and the sound of the cornet, 
to enter to the mount of the Lord, and to serve before the mighty 
one of Israel.” 

Ver. 2.—‘‘ Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth, for thy 
love is better than wine.” Thus spake Solomon, the prophet, “blessed 


* See the title to Psalm xcii. 
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be the name of Jehovah, who has given to us the law, by the hand 
of Moses, the great scribe, written on two tables of stone; and the 
six divisions of the Mishna and the Talmud, with the explanation, 
and has spoken with us, face to face, as a man who kisses his fellow, 
for the exceeding greatness of the love with which he loved us more 
than seventy nations. 

Ver.3.—“‘ Because of the savour of thy good ointments: thy name 
is as ointment poured forth ; therefore do the virgins love thee.” 

At the sound of thy miracles, and the might which thou hast 
exercised for the people, the house of Israel, all the nations were 
agitated, who heard the report of thy might, and the good signs: 
and thy holy name was heard in all the earth, which is more choice 
than the great unction that abounded on the heads of kings and 
priests ; and therefore the righteous love to walk after the way of thy 
goodness, that they may possess this world and that which is to 
come. 

Ver.4.—‘‘ Draw me; we will run after thee; the king hath brought 
me into his chambers; we will be glad and rejoice in thee ; we will 
remember thy love more than wine ; the upright love thee.” 

When the people of the house of Israel went forth from Egypt, 
the Shechinah of the Lord of the world marched before them, in a 
pillar of cloud by day, and in a pillar of fire by night; the righteous 
of that generation said, ‘‘ Lord of all the world, draw us after thee, 
and we will run after the way of thy goodness; and bring us to the 
foot of Mount Sinai, and give us thy law from the house of the 
treasury of the firmament: and we will delight and exult in the 
twenty-two characters in which it is written, and we will remember 
them, and love thy deity, and we will remove from the idols of the 
nations ; and all the righteous who do what is right before thee, love 
a gaye 

er. 5. “‘I am black, but comely, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
as the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon.” 

When the house of Israel made the calf, their faces became black 
as the sons of Ethiopia, who dwell in the tents of Kedar; and when 
they repented, and their sin was remitted to them, the splendour of 
the glory of their countenance was multiplied like that of angels, 
for they made the curtains of the tabernacle and the shechinah of 
Jehovah dwelt among them, and Moses their master ascended to the 
firmament, and gave peace between them and their King. 

In the preceding paraphrase the reader will perceive the esprit de 
corps of the synagogue. This is one of the uses of cultivating the 
knowledge of lan uages, that, in acquiring these, we necessarily 
catch the spirit | manners of the people whose literature we read 
in the originals. Though the Jews are dwelling among all na- 
tions, when intimately known, they are found to have a marked 

ity of spirit and taste, which shows the fulfilment of God’s 
decree, that they should never truly amalgamate with the nations. 
specimen of a Targum aide we have given must strike 


every one as peculiar, and may seem at first sight to be in opposition 
to the Christian opinion of the meaning of the Song. But as the 
difference of interpretation between Jews and Christians here is not 
s2 
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greater than on other books; so, when examined more closely, it 
will be found that the application of the song which the Targum 
teaches, is virtually the same as Christians make. Both consider 
Solomon’s ode to be a mystic declaration of the love that exists be- 
tween God and his people. The Jew applies it to Israel after the 
flesh ; the Christian to those who are Israelites indeed, by faith in 
Jesus Christ. The men of the synagogue doat on the law; the 
members of the church glory in the gospel. The former party look 
forward to the love of a Messiah to come; the latter look back 
to him that has come, and actually ‘‘ behold how he loved us!” 
Christians apply the minor imagery to the exercises of the graces of 
religion, such as faith, love, joy, or hope; but Jews go into the 
details of the law of commandments contained in ordinances, the 
erecting of the tabernacle, and the two and twenty Hebrew letters 
in which the law was written. 

The “sons of the captivity,” mentioned as destined to sing the 
tenth song, are not those who returned from Babylon, for that the 
Targam was written after that event, is proved by its mentioning 
Alexander the Great. But though the dispersion of Israel are not 
now captives, strictly speaking, any where, they naturally apply 
terms taken from the Babylonish captivity to their present state of 
banishment from the Holy Land. 

Under the second verse, the Targumist speaks as if Solomon gave 
thanks for the Mishna and Talmud ; for the Jews suppose that these 
virtually existed from the earlier times; though in their present form 
they are comparatively modern. 
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THE SCRIPTURE COSMOGONY, ILLUSTRATED AND CON- 
FIRMED BY THE DISCOVERIES AND CONCLUSIONS OF 
GEOLOGY. 






“« By the Word of God the heavens were of old, and the earth standing out 
of the water, and in the water.” 






Curistianity, as founded upon Divine Revelation, has had to 
contend, in every age since its first introduction into the world, 
with virulent opposition, carried on under numerous and endlessly 
diversified forms. Infidelity has, at different times, put on every 
disguise, tried every point of attack, taken up every possible posi- 
tion that appeared to present the slightest probability of hindering 
the diffusion, or weakening the evidences of christian doctrines. 
It might have been expected that such opposition to a system 80 
pure, so intellectual, so well authenticated, would have been con- 
fined to the sensual, the vicious, and the ignorant. But, through 
the exceeding and mysterious corruption of human nature, this has 
not been the case. Many of those great and powerful minds, whom 
God created to guide, instruct, and influence their fellow men, and 
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whose learning, talents, and genius might have enabled them to appre- 
hend the truth, acknowledge the obligations, and admire the beauty 
of revealed religion, have been found desecrating those talents and 
energies in rancorous hostility and persevering warfare against it. 
Science and literature, under almost every form, has been set, or 
attempted to be set, in array against Revelation. Philosophy was 
ssed into this odious service by Celsus and Porphyry 5 eloquence 
vy Julian the apostate and his friend Libanius ; | by Ammi- 
anus, Marcellinus, and Zosimus in ancient times, and in modern 
by Volney and Gibbon; metaphysics by David Hume and 
several fellow labourers, both in this country and on the continent; 
and astronomy and natural history by the French savans of the 
close of the last century. The powers of satire, wit, and ridicule 
have been still more frequently employed, and have been clothed in 
the graceful fascinations of poetry by Shelley and Byron. 

And even where this direct opposition has not heen displayed, 
when men of a superior order of mind have prosecuted with a laud- 
able zeal, and with delight equalled only by their ability and suc- 
cess, the pursuits of literature and science; yet have they but too 
often pursued their interesting investigations, not indeed in a spirit 
of scepticism or hostility as to the speculative and theoretical doc- 
trines of the gospel, but still with that indifference to pure and 
undefiled religion, which proves that it has in reality no hold either 
on their understanding or their heart. It is therefore often the case, 
that when well-meaning and pious, yet timid and ill-informed Chris- 
tians look at this state of things, they begin to fear lest the progress 
of learning and science, or of any particular branch of them, may 
prove inimical and detrimental to the interests of religion, and 
that among the many new discoveries continually being made, it 
may happen that something will be propounded and established 
irreconcileable with scriptural truth. But it may easily be 
seen how groundless and futile is this lurking suspicion, and how 
positive the certainty of the direct contrary taking place. An in- 
controvertible course of reasoning assures us that the Scriptural 
documents are really what they are asserted to be—a revelation from 
the Deity to mankind. The evidence attesting this fact is, to say 
the least, incalculably more satisfactory and incontestable than that 
on which rest the conclusions of science. These conclusions, then, 
are either erroneous, or they are correct ; if erroneous, they may, by 
sound reasoning, be detected and exposed ; if true, they are the 
mere expressions of the existence of actual facts, and consequently 
of the effects of the divine omnipotence exerting itself in different 
acts and operations. Therefore, since both correct scientific know- 

, and the divine communications of revelation, proceed alike 
from the same Deity, and are independently proved to be true by 
respective branches of evidence, it is certain, from the incom- 
patibility of their co-existence, did they involve a contradiction, that 
are not, there never can be, any real discrepancies between 

1. And so far have the labours and researches of even infidel 
and irreligious philosophers been from weakening the evidences or 
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contradicting the statements of Scripture, that the most cursory view 
of the history of human knowledge will show that they have been 
toiling, equally with the most devotedly pious, though unconsciously 
to eon tig in the erection of that great temple of evidence in 
which Jehovah has designed to enshrine his holy word. 

The Bible was not given to instruct mankind in natural science, 
but to make them wise unto salvation. It is therefore a vain and 
futile attempt to endeavour, as some have done, to deduce a system 
of knowledge from it, or to seek in it that instruction which it was 
never intended to afford. The time is now happily gone by, when 
monkish ignorance could inculcate, and despotic superstition enforce 
a dogma so absurd and detrimental to the interests of intellectnal 
cultivation, as that which asserts that science must be pursued in the 
pages of the Bible, and not in observations on the existences which 
God has laid open to the rational minds he has formed. Philosophy 
must be pursued in the tract of legitimate deduction from properly 
ascertained facts, without suppressing or accommodating what is 
really true, in the vain and groundless fear that it may not be found 
to agree with the word of the Creator of all things. And, on the 
other hand, when that word mentions or treats of the works of God, 
(as, to a certain extent, it really does,) we may be quite sure, that 
though a superficial glance may sometimes induce us to suppose 
there is a disagreement between them, yet that the discrepancy is 
merely apparent, and that, for the reasons already detailed, there 
cannot be any real contradiction between them. And even, if ona 
further investigation we cannot always apprehend the point of union 
and reconciliation, yet reason will not allow us to entertain the notion 
that they can be discordant, and assures us that a complete know- 
ledge of the subject would point out to us their agreement. It is, 
however, a matter deeply interesting, and well worthy of attention, 
to become acquainted with that agreement when it can be made ap- 

ent; since every fresh discovery of the connection “a 
amas science and revelation, sends fresh conviction of the tru 
of the latter to the understanding, and leads the mind to adore the 
wisdom of its God. 

At the present moment these remarks apply with more force to the 
science of geology than perhaps to any other. It has been skilfully 
and ardently cultivated by numerous philosophers, who have not 
been deterred from following out scientific sopeegpnnne to their 
utmost extent by the fear of any evil consequences thence arising to 
the interests of religion or Biblical theology, and by some, perhaps, 
who have secretly wished to undermine the evidences of scriptural 
documents by confuting their statement. It has thus, for a conside- 
rable time, been by many persons supposed to present a hostile * 

nce to the Mosaical doctrines ow assertions, and consequently 
to revealed truth at large ; and this impression has been strengthened 
by confutations being given by writers on the science of erroneous 
and ill-judged methods of reconciling them. The controversy has, 
therefore, pos carried on with greater or less energy for several 
years past. Fifty years ago, the amiable and pious Cowper wrote, 
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“ Some dig and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register, by which we learn 
That he who made it, and revealed its birth 
To Moses, was mistaken in its date.” 


And at the present time the subject is exciting renewed interest, 
both in this country and in America. To those, therefore, who have 
not previously paid much attention to the subject, and on whose 
notice it begins to obtrude itself, producing, perhaps, some secret 
disquietude, the observations contained in the present and subsequent 
papers may not be unacceptable. For if, as is presumed, they are 
correct statements of facts and relations, they will prove that 
geology so far from being at variance with the statements of the 

le, forms one of its most interesting and important auxiliary 
evidences 


The first object to be noticed is the general nature of the con- 
clusions established by geology ; and this must necessarily be merely 
briefly sketched. 

Second, The real nature and import of the Mosaic account of the 
cosmogony of our — 

Third, The striking agreement of both these in every point in 
which they are connected. 

And Fourth, The modes in which they have already been, or at- 
tempted to be, reconciled. 
~ I. It has been justly and strikingly observed, that geology unfolds, 
equally with astronomy, the greatness and power of the Supreme 
Being; for as the latter glorious science reveals the vastness of his 
operations with regard to space, so does the former in regard to time. 
It would of course exceed the limits allowed to these observations to 
attempt to develope a connected and legitimate argument of the 
reality and magnitude of the vast periods of past time into which 
this science directs her chronological telescope. A short explana- 
tion of the nature of the evidence, and a few illustrative facts, will, 
however, show on what foundation it stands. 

successive formation or deposition of the different strata, of 
which the substance of the earth is found to be com , is easily 
ascertainable in those instances in which they are found in imme- 
diate juxtaposition. The relative antiquity of a bed of rock, pro- 
duced either by igneous fusion or aqueous deposition, with respect 
to the stratum over, under, or against which it immediately lies, is 
indicated by the circumstances in which they are found, and 
arg visible at the point of union. Thus a deposition 
or chalk, a bed of lava or volcanic ashes, lying upon any 

other rock, must necessarily be more recent ; and where the indica- 
tions of relative position are more dubious, enclosed fragments, 
led up fissures, scorched or waterworn surfaces, and included 
veins, present equally indubitable marks of relative antiquity. But 
these indications merely afford an insight into the order of the times 
of the formation of the two strata; the approximate ascertainment 
of the time that may have intervened between the formation of each 
1s made in a manner equally unobjectionable. For it is invariably 
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found that, in those strata which contain organic remains, the more 
recent they are the greater is the proportion of existing species of 
animals found in them, as compared with those that are now extinct, 
The natural consequences of this general law, followed out and ap- 
plied to other regions of the world, teach us that there are numerous 
other beds, whose dates are intermediate in point of time between 
those of any two others consecutive in juxtaposition. Consequently 
the time requisite for the production of these formations must have 
intervened between the dates of the two former. In this manner 
a succession of several thousands of strata is established; the time 
requisite for the formation of which must constitute part of the age 
of our planet, and however much we may err on the side of dimi- 
nishing this period of time, on account of our ignorance as to what 
might be discovered, had we means of diving further into the 
interior of our globe, we shall be in no danger of exaggeratin 
it, provided we do not assign to the composing strata, with whic 
we are already acquainted, a longer period than would be necessary 
for their production. 

The evidence afforded by the internal structure and composition 
of the beds, as well as by their accidental accompanying circum- 
stances, to the length of the periods requisite for their production, 
is inferred from several and different kinds of indications, a few of 
which only can now be noticed. Beds of marl and lime-stone are 
to be met with, hundreds, perhaps thousands of feet in thickness, 
containing, throughout their whole mass, shells, whose delicate 
sculpturings and colour even being preserved, prove that the strata 
in which they are found must have been so tranquilly and imper- 
ceptibly deposited, as to have required an immense period to attain 
the magnitude they now present to view. A sort of minute and 
almost microscopic shells, called nummulites, ‘‘ are accumulated to 
a prodigious extent in the later members of the secondary and in 
—T of the tertiary strata. They are often piled on each other, 
nearly in as close contact as the grains in a heap of corn. In this 
state they form a considerable portion of the entire bulk of many 
mountains. Some of the pyramids and the sphinx of Egypt are com- 
= of lime-stone, loaded with nummulites.” Buckland, Bridgew. 

reat. I. 383. These shells are supposed to have occupied the 
interior of the bodies of molluscous animals, and the only method of 
accounting for their prodigious accumulation is, that the animals to 
whom they belonged must have successively died, decomposed, and 
left their shells on each other at the bottom of the water, for a suffi- 
cient length of time to compose the masses now found of them. Of 8 
similar nature are the vast beds of marl found on the continent of 
Europe, several thousand feet in thickness, and which are capable 
division into lamine thinner than writing paper, owing to the 
layers of shells found in them of an animal denominated Cypris, 
and which, as may be learned from the habits of existin species, 
east and renewed their coverings every year. As no division is 

reeptible thicker than what has been already mentioned, we are 
forced to conclude that the deposition of the calcareous mud was 80 
exceedingly slow, as that a year of time produced no appreciable 
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amount of the vast aggregate. See Lyell’s Geology, Book ITI. 
Chap. 17. 

Besides these inferences from organic remains, there are others 
from the actual form or state of the strata themselves. Deep valleys 
are found excavated, by the sure but slow action of running water, 
out of rock, the hardness and indestructibility of which must have 
allowed but a small progress to have heen made within any moderate 

of time. On the other hand, shells, which could only have 

been deposited at the bottom of the deepest oceans, are now found 
on the tops of the highest mountains, where they could only have 
been placed by a successive series of elevatory movements con- 
tinuing through a great number of ages. When the structure and 
materials of volcanic cones are examined, they are found to consist 
of the ashes and lava, which are the products of the volcano itself, 
and are often found to be disposed in such a manner as to indicate 
the existence of several eruptions, cones, and craters, anterior to 
those now existing and enclosed within the substance of the moun- 
tain itself. Professor Lyell, after an examination of Etna, reporting 
the results of his observations on its innumerable buried streams of 
lava, and sixty lateral cones now interred within the large one, and 
comparing them with the eruptions of modern times, says, ‘* On 
the grounds, therefore, already explained, we must infer that a 
mass, eight or nine thousand feet in thickness, must have required 
an immense series of ages anterior to our historical periods for its 
growth; yet the whole must be regarded as the product of a modern 
rtion of the Newer Pliocene period.” Principles of Geology, 
k III. chap.8. The Newer Pliocene is the most recent of four 
great divisions in which he arranges Geological chronology. The 
thick and numerous beds of coal now found beneath the surface of 
the earth, and which afford a supply of fuel inexhaustible by the con- 
sumption made by millions of people through thousands of years, must 
have required an unknown length of time for the growth of the 
trees of which they are composed, their subsequent decay and 

fall, their transportation by water, and their vast accumulation, and, 
above all, for their conversion into that peculiar substance which 
cannot be produced by any known natural or artificial causes 
acting only through a moderate space of time. ‘‘ The great tract of 
peat near Stirling has demanded two thousand years, for its registry 
18 preserved by the Roman works helow it. It is but a single bed 
of coal; shall we multiply it by one hundred? we shall not exceed 
far from it if we allow two hundred thousand years for the produc- 
tions of the coal series at Newcastle, with all its rocky strata. A 
Scottish lake does not shoal at the rate of half a foot in a century, 
and that country presents a vertical depth of more than three 
thousand feet in the single series of the oldest sand-stones. No sound 
grologist will accuse a computer of exceeding, if he allows six hun- 
ousand years for the production of this series alone. And 

yet what are the coal deposits, and what the older sand-stone, com- 
pared to the entire mass of the strata? Let the computer measure 
the Appenine and the Jura; let him, if he can trust Pallas, 
measure the successive strata of sixty miles in depth, which he be- 
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lieves himself to have ascertained; and then he may renew his 
computations, while, when he has summed the whole, his labour is 
not completed.” M’Culloch’s System of Geology, I. 506 

Not only does Geology furnish the striking evidence of long 
periods of time, a brief sketch of the nature of which has been here 
presented ; but it also informs us of the successive existence of 
different kinds of organic beings, which will be more distinetly 
noticed under the third particular, merely mentioning here that 
man is the most recent of any, and consequently the vast series of 
ages contemplated by this science must have nearly all elapsed before 
his creation. 

To any thinking person, who has paid attention to the science 
respecting which the preceding faa have been made, it will be 
unnecessary to observe, how greatly it enhances our ideas of the 

t eternal existence of the Deity. For though, strictly speaking, 
it comes ho nearer to a realization of this inscrutable subject than 
the 6000 years of historical accounts, yet by sending us far, far 
back into untold and unascertainable ages, it gives a vaster idea 
of that existence which must have infinitely preceded them all. 


( To be continued.) 





ON THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF UNITARIANISM AND 
UNIVERSALISM IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


No. V. 


In my previous letters I have noticed eight or nine causes which 
have retarded the progress of religion in New England. Some of 
these were coeval With the origin of the New England colonies, 
especially those of Massachusetts and Connecticut ; whilst others 
were of a more recent date. It remains that I should state at some 
length another cause which powerfully operated to the injury of 
religion, especially in Massachusetts. Its baneful influence may be 
dated from the founding of the colonies of that state, and which has 
continued to work mischief until within three or four years. 

10. This tenth and last cause which I have to mention is, the 
influence of the laws which were enacted and enforced to maintain 
public worship in the colony. And as this is a point of more than 
ordinary importance, I shall devote a whole letter to its consi- 
deration. . 

I have shown, in a former letter, that the ilgrim fathers, in 
attempting to found a ‘“ Religions Commonwealth,” did not only s0 
incorporate religion with the state as to form a union betwixt them, 
but in reality to amalgamate the political and ecclesiastical influ- 
ences. From the very outset laws were made in Massachusetts 
(including the district of Maine* and Connecticut), establishing the 


* Maine was originally a district attached to Massachusetts, and under its 
government, but in 1820 it was admitted to the union as an independent state. 
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existence of the church and securing its maintenance. As the popu- 
lation advanced, parishes were formed of from five to six or eight 
miles square. Each parish was required to have a church and 
maintain a pastor. The established, and, for a considerable period, 
the exclusive form of religion was that of Congregationalism, or 
Independency, as it is commonly termed in England. Every man 
was required to pay the taxes levied upon him by the parish or town 
(as it was more commonly called in civil affairs) for the support of 
public worship. This was rigidly enforced, for in nothing were the 
early settlers of New England more fully agreed than in firm belief 
of the transcendent importance of religion and a religious influence, 
in order to secure the existence of good government. In this opinion 
they were unquestionably right, however much they may have erred 
in their attempts to promote it. 

As the first colonists were almost all pious people, and unani- 
mously in favour of Congregationalism, they were generally con- 
tented with this state of the law. Many years had not elapsed, 
however, when not a few were found in the colonies who deemed 
these requirements to be oppressive. Emigrants joined these colo- 
nies who were members of other churches, or destitute of religion 

ther, and some of the children of the old settlers grew up in 
irreligion. These persons naturally felt that it was hard for them 
to be compelled to pay an impost annually to maintain the public 
worship of a church in which they felt no interest, either because 
they disliked religion altogether, or because they preferred some 
other denomination which did not exist, and was not allowed to 
exist, for a long period amongst them. In such circumstances it is 
easy to see that the law which compelled every one to assist in main- 
taining the established church, whether he belonged to that church 
or not, or whether he believed the christian religion to be true or 
not, would soon become oppressive, and exact a vigorous opposition. 
This in fact was the case, so that the legislature, or general court, 
as it was called, in Massachusetts, after fifty or sixty years had 
passed away, were compelled to modify the law, and to allow each 

n who did not prefer the established congregational church 
(nhich was in every case the parish church) to direct the amount 

t which he was taxed to support public worship to be paid by the 
treasurer of the parish or township to the maintenance of any other 
— society or church which he did prefer, and which might exist 
within the limits of the parish, or on which he attended. This law 
has remained in force, modified in some respects, until within a few 
years, in Massachusetts. In Connecticut it was abolished nearly 
twenty years ago, and with its abolition the church and government 
were completely separated in that state. In New Hampshire, I 
think, this law was not enacted, or if it were, it ceased at an early 
period to be enforced. In Vermont, which is a new state, it never 

an entrance, or if so, it was not much enforced. In Rhode 
it never existed. In Maine it ceased when that state was 
Separated from Massachusetts, in 1820. But in Massachusetts it 
continued until 1833 or 1834, when the very last ligament which 
united the church and state in that commonwealth was severed. 
31r2 
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It would be difficult to conceive of a law more fully charged with 
mischief to the interests of vital piety than that modified enactment 
which I have just described. Unquestionably, if a man must be 
taxed to support a form of public worship, he ought to be allowed to 
say to what particular form of worship his money shall be ap 
priated. The common justice of this principle the pilgrim fathers, 
or their immediate successors, in Massachusetts, soon discovered ; 
but they did not foresee how the law which they made would ope- 
rate, though one would think that they might have anticipated it. 

Its influence in less than a century was so manifest, that there 
could be no mistake in pronouncing it to be disastrous to true reli- 
gion. At first, and indeed for a long time, the greater portion of 
those who refused to allow the money which they paid for the support 
of public worship to go to the parish or congregational church, dis 
for valid, conscientious reasons. They preferred some other church 
which was equally orthodox as to all fundamental matters. This 
led to the establishment of Baptist, Episcopal, and finally, Methodist 
churches, together with a few of the Presbyterian denomination, and 
of the smaller Evangelical sects. Thus far the operation of the law 
could not be pronounced disastrous to true religion. But in the 
progress of the declension of religion in Boston and the edjoining 
country, which I have already described, and which affected al 
Massachusetts and some of the neighbouring states, men were found 
in some parishes who neither loved the parish church nor any other 
in which the truth was preached, but who were ready to say, “If 
we must contribute to the support of the public worship we will have 
a sort that suits us.”” So they united their efforts, when sufficiently 
numerous, and built up a Unitarian or Universalist church, and ap- 
— a preacher to their taste. In this way many a Unitarian or 

niversalist society was formed in Massachusetts. In Connecticut 
the law was abolished in time to anticipate much of the evil. But 
in Massachusetts, where the law continued in existence much longer, 
the evils resulting from it were more numerous and more fully 
developed. 

In the last-named commonwealth there were other circumstances 
which rendered the union of church and state which existed ex- 
tremely fatal to true religion. For instance, all who contributed to 
the support of the parish church had a right to vote in all the meet- 
ings of the congregation or parish (as it is usually called) assembled 
for the appointment or the dismission of a pastor, or on any other 
business for which the congregation might be convened. Now it often 
happened that where the majority of the inhabitants had become 
Unitarians or Universalists, they expelled an orthodox minister of 
the gospel, or supplied the vacant pulpit with a minister of 
their own sentiments. To make this point more intelligible, it & 
necessary for me to state, that there is in each parish in Massa- 
chusetts two bodies—one is the church, strictly so called ; that 1s, 
the body of professing Christians, who are stated communicants— 
the other includes the whole congregation, or as it is usually called, 
the parish, which comprises all who attend the parish church or 
place of worship. Now when a pastor is called, the church, that is 
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the body of believers, meets and calls whom the majority of them 
may prefer. Then a meeting is held of the parish, as it is called, 
that is, of all the heads of families who attend the regular parish 
church. At that meeting the candidate pro by the church is 
considered. If the majority agree in the choice of the church, then 
that individual is elected to that parish church or congregation. 
But if they do not agree, then the church must propose some other 
minister. 

Now, as the parish or congregation determines the salary of the 
minister, and controlled by law (as it has been inhepented by the 
highest courts in that state), the property belonging to the 
parish church, it is obvious that where there is a majority in any 

ish who are enemies to the truth, they can easily get clear of a 
faithful minister, and supply his place by one of a very different 
character. And for the last twenty years this struggle has been 
going on in that state. Where the evangelical party prevails, the 

rodox party are compelled to submit, or retire, and form a 
church of their own. In that case they leave the old parish church, 
which is, of course, the property of the evangelical party. On the 
contrary, if the heterodox party have the majority in the parish, 
they can easily drive out the evangelical party, who, in that case, 
have no alternative left to them but to erect a house of worship for 
themselves. In this way the contest has been going on in Massa- 
chusetts; and the work of separation will continue until it be com- 
pleted. In many of the largest parishes the Unitarians or Uni- 
versalists, or both united, have a majority, and have kept possession 
of the parish church and whatever ands and other property it may 
have. In many cases the majority is on the other side, and the 
evangelical party have prevailed. Painful as this struggle has been, 
yet it was unavoidable. The separation must take place. And 
although many churches which were erected by the piety of men 
who have long since slept with their fathers have fallen into the 
hands of those who deny the “ Lord who bought them,” yet the 
interests of true religion are advancing. Evangelical Christians, 
when driven out of the churches where their fathers worshipped, 
have gone to work and built new ones, and the truth gains ground 
in all directions. I ought to add, that the conflict and separation 
which have been taking place during the last twenty years in Mas- 
sachusetts have not been attended with violations of the public laws. 
All has been done in an orderly manner, though there has been 
much keen excitement of feeling, as might be aus. 

It is obvious, from what I have stated, that the laws of Massa- 
chusetts have done much to establish Unitarians and Universalists in 
that State. It is there that their strong hold is to be found. And 
although it is certain that if the laws not built them up, they 
never would have been established, as they now are; yet it is also 
plain that ae thus established, and having now churches, (many 
of which they did not erect, but wrested them from the hands of the 


evangelical party,) and having in many cases large and rich congre- 
gations, they can now maintain themselves on the voluntary prin- 
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ciple. The opposition which they meet will supply them, for a long 
time, with the zeal requisite to sustain their efforts. 

In those states, where religion has always been let alone by the 
civil authorities, there are very few congregations of Unitarians or 
Universalists to be found. Indeed, there are scarcely any such con- 
gregations to be found out of Massachusetts, and especially out of 
New England, which may not be mainly attributed to the emigra- 
tion of Unitarians or Universalists from that part of the United 
States. So long as religious error is left to its own resources, it is 
not generally very active. The laws of Massachusetts rendered it 
energetic, and gave it the means of becoming established. In the 
greater part of the United States, the people who care nothing about 
religion commonly do nothing against it. They have not zeal 
enough todo that. But if they were compelled by law to support some 
form of public worship, the face of things would soon change ; and it 
would be found that there is not a State in the Union where many 
Unitarian, or Universalist, or Roman Catholic churches would not 
be built up within a few years. But now these same persons, not 
being compelled to contribute to support any church, and not feeling 
any oppression in regard to this matter, are no way inclined, either 
by preference or by hatred to the truth, to build churches for the 
maintenance of error, or to support its preachers. This is the 
general state of things throughout almost the whole of the middle, 
western, and southern States. There are, indeed, some congrega- 
tions of errorists; but the number is as nothing in comparison with 
what it would have been if the same course had every where been 
adopted which has been pursued in that State. 

I have now said enough to show how disastrous, for the cause of 
the truth, the laws of Massachusetts, relating to the maintenance 
of public worship, have been for more than years. My next and 
concluding letter will contain a general notice of the progress of 
Unitarianism and Universalism in the United States, as well as of 
the present state of evangelical religion in that country. 

An AMERICAN. 





STEAM-BOATS, VIADUCTS, AND RAILWAYS. 


Mortons and means on land and sea at war 

With old poetic feeling, not for this, 

Shall ye, by poets even, be judged amiss ! 

Nor shall your presence, howsoe’er it mar 

The loveliness of Nature, prove a bar 

To the mind’s gaining that prophetic sense 

Of future change, that point of vision, whence 

May be discovered what in soul ye are. 

In spite of all that beauty may disown 

In your harsh features, Nature doth embrace 

Her lawful offspring in.man’s art ; and Time, 

Pleased with your ipmaghe o’er his brother Space, 

Accepts from your bold hands the proffered crown 

Of hope, and smiles on you with cheer sublime. 
Wm. Wordsworth’s Sonnets. 
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HINTS ON COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS. 
(To the Editor.) 


Tue ‘‘ Congregational Union of England and Wales,” is princi- 

lly constituted by delegates from our various County Associations. 
The character of this large annual assembly, therefore, must be 
chiefly derived from those smaller unions throughout the country, 
which send their representatives. The sentiments and the spirit 
of the constituency will be the sentiments and spirit of the general 
meeting. Every whole is precisely that which its parts make it; 
and just in proportion as we desire to raise the character and in- 
erease the efficiency of our ‘* Union,” we must, in the first place, 
labour to improve our County Associations. 

The writer has long been convinced that this part of our system, 
as Congregationalists, is sadly overlooked. 

Thisis a matter of deep regret, when viewed not merely in relation 
to the general union, but also in reference to the spiritual interests 
of the ministers, churches, and inhabitants generally, comprised 
within the limits of our various Associations. 

The writer refrains from all attempts to prove the value of union 
in itself, and its perfect consistency with our fundamental principles. 
Congregationalists need no such arguments; they are an insult to 
their understanding, and a burlesque upon their practice. What 
are our separate churches, in the constitution of which we uniformly 
glory, but so many unions in the true sense of individual believers ? 
And what gave rise to our Associations but our conviction of the 
value of union? But is this part of our system put into sufficient ope- 
ration asit might be? Do we strive to give that character to our As- 
sociations, of which they are easily susceptible, and by which they 
might be rendered invaluable auxiliaries, in promoting the general in- 
terests of religion, and the stability and ner stn of our body at large? 
Do we not frequently suffer them to degenerate into meetings merely 
for the transaction of the secular concerns of the Union? and 
do we not anticipate them merely as interesting diversions from 
the ordinary round of ministerial duty, as agreeable opportunities 
of enjoying a friendly chit-chat with brethren, who, but for such 
ecasions, might never meet? And hence is not the attendance at 
them deemed a matter of convenience rather than of duty ? 

_The association of ministers from various parts of an extensive 
district, of men of different views, habits, and modes of exertion ; 
men placed in a great variety of circumstances, and having access to 
different sources of information—the association of such individuals, 
if rightly arranged, and wisely conducted, might be turned to the 
most profitable account. To facilitate the transaction of the secular 
concerns of the Union, at the annual meeting, the county, if large, 
might be divided into two or three districts. A report of the pro- 
ngs, in each district, during the year, might be forwarded 
to the county secretary some time prior to the annual meeting. 


These reports being read and approved of at the general meeting, 
little more business of a secular nature would remain, except that of 
voting from the funds of the association a sum of money for each 
district sufficient for carrying on its peculiar operations. These 
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funds, it may be observed, would be much increased by obtaining 
annual subscriptions as well as public collections, as in the case of 
our foreign missions. 

aving disposed as quickly as possible of such matters, con- 
siderable time might then remain for giving attention to subjects of a 
higher, more extensive, and more sacred character. The writer 
begs.to narrate, as a partial illustration of his meaning, the pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Association of Ministers and Churches of 
the county of Stafford, recently held. A special meeting was held 
on Monday evening, June 26th, to implore the divine blessing on 
the approaching services. On the following morning the brethren 
assembled for transacting the appropriate business of the Association. 
A sermon on the operations of the Holy Spirit was delivered in the 
evening. A prayer-meeting, numerously attended, was held on 
Wednesday morning, at seven o’clock. The remaining portion of 
the county business was soon afterwards disposed of. The time of 
the ministers was then occupied in discussing matters that affect the 
interests of the body generally. A public meeting was held in the 
afternoon, when several ministers delivered addresses. In the 
evening a discourse was delivered on the scriptural view of the duty 
of the Christians to labour for the conversion of their fellow-creatures. 
Afterwards all the members of the churches present partook of the 
Lord’s Supper. A prayer-meeting was held on Thursday morning, 
commencing at seven o’clock. The ministers then spent the whole 
of the morning together in discussing in an affectionate, familiar, and 
devotional spirit, the question ‘“‘ by what means may the efficiency 
of our ministry be increased ?”’ Some useful business was attended 
to in the afternoon, and in the evening a service was held in the 
open air, when several of them officiated. A meeting of the church 
members, in whose neighbourhood the above services took place, 
was held on Friday evening, with a view of securing a spiritual im- 
provement of the whole. 

The impression produced by these engagements was of a strictly 
religious and truly profitable character. Our hearts were melted ; 
we felt more deeply than ever our weighty responsibility as ministers 
of the gospel; the bond of affection between the brethren was 
strengthened ; we gained much practical information, and felt ad- 
ditionally resolved to consecrate our whole lives to the service of our 
glorious Redeemer. 

Protracted religious meetings are sanctioned by apostolic ex- 
ample, and have been found extremely auxiliary to the cause of 
vital godliness in modern times. Why should they not he generally 
encouraged? Why should not our annual county associations be 
raised to the character of strictly religious meetings, whose direct 
tendency will be to deepen the tone of spirituality, to fan the flame of 
holy zeal, to strengthen the bonds of brotherly love, to improve our 
efforts of usefulness, to elicit the hidden resources of our ministers 
and churches, and to awaken the impenitent to an anxious concern 
for their eternal salvation ? 


I remain, yours truly, 
J.C. G. 
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REVIEW. 





THE EVANGELIC EPISCOPAL, AND THE CONGREGATIONAL PULPITS. 


1. A Series of Practical Sermons. By the Rev. Charles Bradley, 
Vicar of Glasbury, Brecknockshire; and Minister of Saint 
James's Chapel, Clapham, Surrey. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 1836. pp. 363. 

2. Twenty Sermons. By the late Rev. William Howells, Minister 
of Long Acre Episcopal Chapel. London: Shaw. 1835. 


3. cane on various Subjects. By James Slye, Potterspury. 
London: Ward and Co. 1836. pp. 472. 

4. The Irish Preacher. A Collection of Original Sermons. B 
Evangelical Ministers. Dublin: Robertson and Co, 1836. 


5. Whe Preacher fromthe Press. Sermons to explain and recom- 
mend the Gospel of Jesus Christ. By John Alexander, 
Minister of Princes Street Chapel, Norwich, Vol. 1. Nor- 
wich: Fletcher. London: Jackson and Walford. 1836. pp. 
288. 

6. Discourses on the grand Subjects of the Gospel. Chiefly de- 
signed for Villages and Families. By William Oram, Wal- 
lingford. London: Jackson and Walford. 1836. ds 244. 

7. The Christian Legacy; Peace in Life, Death, and Eternity. 
Fifteen Discourses. By the Rev. James Hough, A.M., Minis- 
ter of Ham, Surrey, and late Chaplain to the Hon. East 
India Company at Madras. London: Seeley and Burnside. 
1836. pp. 278. 

8. The History of the Church of Christ, as first established by his 
Apostles. In a course of Sermons, preached by the Rev. 
Richard Povah, LL.D., Rector of St. James, Duke’s Place, 
in —s City of London, §c. L. and G. Seeley. 1836. 


9. Miscellaneous Sermons. By the late Rev. Hugh Stowell, Reetor 
of Ballaugh, Isle of Man, Author of the Life of Bishop Wil- 
son, §c. London: Nisbet. 1837. pp. 256. 


Tr has been said by a distinguished writer, that “the object of the 
philosopher is to inform and enlighten mankind ; that of the orator, 
to acquire an ascendant over the will of others, by bending to his 
own their judgment, their imagination, and their pas- 
sions.”* If such be all the object of the mere orator, it ought not to 
be the entire object of the christian preacher. Christianity is a reli- 
mn of knowledge. Its doctrines are founded on facts; whilst 
doctrines themselves constitute a second, and a most important 


* Stewart's “ Philosophy of the Human Mind,” second Ed. p. 497. 
VOL. I. N.S. 3U 
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series of facts; and though a knowledge of its doctrines may be 
separated from an experience of its efficacy, or the practice of its 
duties, yet an experience of its Boor and the practice of its 
duties, cannot be separated from a knowledge of its doctrines. It 
must then be the object of him who teaches a religion thus consti- 
tuted, not only to bend, to the purposes he contemplates, the judg- 
ment, the imagination, and the passions, that he may, by this means, 
acquire an ascendant over the will, but he must also inform and en- 
lighten the mind ; or rather, he must first enlighten the mind, that 
through the medium of an enlightened mind he may influence the 
judgment, the imagination, and the passions, and that thus he may 
enlist the will in the service of God and of religion. 

But although the Christian preacher ought to address every power 
of the mind, it is evident that different preachers, and even different 
classes of preachers, adopt rather different means of effecting the 

eat object which they contemplate. While many discourses ad- 
dress, and rightly address themselves to every faculty, there are 
some preachers who speak chiefly to the understanding, and others 
chiefly to the heart; some to the imagination, and others to the 
conscience. Some evidently labour to find out acceptable words; 
others, provided they are assured of the verity of the message, care 
little about the mode of its conveyance. Some employ all the force 
of argument, while others rely on the efficacy of a simple statement 
of the truth. Some enter profoundly into the Christian scheme, 
while others dwell almost exclusively on the rudiments of the gospel. 
In adverting, for instance, to the Evangelical Clergy, and to the 
Ministers of the Congregational denomination, we perceive a con- 
siderable agreement in religious sentiment, and some agreement in 
their modes of preaching; but while there is a general agreement in 
the last-named sastiouer, there are evidently some points of dif- 
ference. 

The evangelic episcopal pulpit dwells more upon the first prin- 
ciples of religion, and pa upon those first principles of reli- 
gion which are directly opposed to self-righteousness, than does the 
pos. wr A few vulgar prejudices excepted, the popular 
mind in England is too generally a tabula rasa on the subject of 
religion; and minds destitute of all religious information, whenever 
they think of religion at all, think of it in a form altogether adverse 
to the grace of the gospel; while so far as religious sentiment is pos- 
sessed amongst the people at large, it is of a character which, at 
least, creates a danger of self-righteousness. It should be remem- 
bered too, that in early-life many, perhaps most, of the evangelical 
clergy, cherished the same pharisaical notions as the rest of their 
countrymen; and not a few of them entered on their ministry under 
the noxious influence of principles subversive of the Christian 
scheme. We are not then surprised that many, we should not 
haps depart from the truth in saying, that most of the evangelical 
clergy employ the greater portion of their ministry in direct are 
to destroy self-ri oneal and to point the transgressor to t 
only foundation of hope. And although this is a style of preaching 
not much adapted to promote the advancement of Christians who 
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have passed their noviciate, yet, considering the character of their 
auditories, and especially their rural auditories, it is the best, which, 
in many instances, the evangelical clergy can employ. Still we are 
not sure, that in such instances there are none of them who dwell 
too exclusively on the themes to which we have referred. We lately 
happened to hear a sermon delivered to a nee and interesting con- 
gregation, in the parish church of a secluded, but rising, watering- 

The discourse was altogether of the character in view. As 
the sermon proceeded, and especially toward its conclusion, we 
could not help asking, ‘‘ is self-righteousness the only evil to which 
our nature is subject? Are there none of these well-dressed, and, in 
temporal respects, well-conditioned people, who will readily allow 
the preacher to bring human nature just as low as he pleases, pro- 
vided he does not disturb them in the love of sin, or in the love of 
the world?” We almost longed for the temporary possession of a 

Ipit, from which episcopal sectarianism had shut us out, that we 
might tell the people, before they departed, in far plainer terms than 
the respected preacher had done, ‘if ye live after the flesh, ye shall 
die; but if ye, through the Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, 
ye shall live.” 

a Congregationalists, the preacher must take a wider 
range. He preaches mostly to a different class of hearers—hearers 
who, from their childhood, have been trained in scriptural know- 
ledge and in piety; many of whom have read much, and some of 
whom have thought deeply, on the subject of religion. The preacher 
to auditories which are thus constituted, thus at least to a consider- 
able d , must not only, to use the Apostle’s language, furnish 
“milk” for the ‘‘ babe,” ‘‘ but strong meat” for “them that are of 
full age, even those who by reason of use have their senses exer- 
eised to discern both good and evil.” Considering the different 
character of their auditories, it is quite right that congregational 
ministers should take a wider range of subjects than their conform- 
ing brethren ; and yet, some private conferences, and some death- 

seenes, have induced a belief that there is more self-righteous- 
ness amongst ourselves than we are apt to think, and that we should 
do well to give more prominence than perhaps, except in our occa- 
sional and evangelizing services, we generally do, to the initial style 
of preaching, which so extensively prevails amongst the best minis- 
ters of the Establishment. Dissenting ministers are in danger of 
neglecting this kind of preaching, not only on account of the cha 
Teeter of a great part of their auditories, but also on account of the 
cireumstances of their own early life. The far greater part of them 
have been religiously educated ; they have learned the first prin- 
ciples of religion, not by a painful personal inquiry,* but at the same 
time; and by the same means, as those through which they learned 
the elements of general knowledge: and hence they are in danger, 
especially when preaching to congregations, of whom, it may be pre- 


* A painful personal inquiry, it should be remembered, which leads some, so 
prone is our poor nature to err, to mistake an acquisition of knowledge for the 
teception of divine grace. ; 
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sumed, that the greater part have been placed in similar circum. 
stances to themselves, of forgetting the surrounding darkness, and 
of neglecting the efforts which they ought to make, in order to dis- 
perse it. 

The evangelic episcopal pulpit is considered as distinguished by 
greater simplicity of language than the congregational. Simplicity 
is,.in every respect, one of the greatest ornaments of preaching ; but 
simplicity of language is a subject on which a vast deal of miscon- 
ception prevails, and prevails sometimes amongst persons, whose 
education might have tanght them better. Simplicity is supposed 
to be the opposite of elegance; it is supposed that when a speaker 
or a writer becomes elegant, he ceases to be simple: a greater mis- 
take cannot exist, for simplicity of language is an essential character 
of elegance. 

Poverty of thought and teebleness of language are frequently 
mistaken for simplicity of expression. We do not charge the esta- 
blished clergy with these faults; but we are quite sure that the same 
discourses which, as heard in a parish church, are, by certain am- 
phibious dissenters, described as beautifully simple, would, if deli- 
vered from a dissenting pulpit, be deemed tame and insipid ; whilst 
the preacher, if a stated minister, would soon be left to enjoy his 
beautiful simplicity alone. 

The language of sermons, like that of every other species of com- 
position, ought to be suited to the immediate subject ; and while, on 
the part of every hearer, the silly fastidiousness is avoided which 
takes umbrage at a legitimate and an expressive word, because it 
does not happen to be included within the narrow compass of his 
vocabulary, the preacher ought always to prefer the most familiar 
terms, and the simplest forms of expression. To present superior 
thoughts—thoughts at least above the level of the generality of a con- 
gregation, in a form which would bring down those thoughts to the 
commonest capacity, and almost seduce it into a belief that it was 
only thinking at its ordinary rate, has always appeared to us as one 
Sm secret of good preaching. By this means an intellect in the 

owest degree of improvement may be helped to grasp views which 
it could no more originate than it could create a world, and from 
which, unless they had been lowered to its comprehension, it would 
have turned with disgust. Some beautiful examples of the sort of 
hing in view occur in the sermons of the late Mr. Toller, and 
e who can compass it, while he will benefit his flock spiritually, 
will contribute more, perhaps, to the improvement of their under- 
standings than any direct effort for that purpose could effect. 

Nor is it difficult to account for the seeming difference between 
the evangelic episcopal and the congregational pulpit on the score 
of simplicity. The education of the episcopal clergy lays an excel- 
lent foundation for knowledge ; but the goodness of the foundation 
seems to be too frequently regarded as superseding the necessity for 
labour in raising the superstructure. In few instances has the dis- 
senting minister so a classical education in his youth as his 
conforming brother ; but, speaking generally, he applies far more 
diligently in his maturity to the studies which strengthen the under- 
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standing and refine the taste. The conformist, in too many cases, 
ceases to be a student when he leaves his college. With the non- 
conformist the claims of service are so numerous, and that service, 
under God, depends so entirely for its efficiency on the freshness 
and the activity of his own mind, that when he ceases to be a 
student, so far as usefulness is concerned, he must cease to bea 
minister; he must be a student or a nuisance. Hence the appli- 
eation is cherished which, independent of the will of the preacher, 
will render his language far more correct and animated than that of 
the neighbouring parish church; a correctness and an animation 
which, in connexion with familiar terms and simple forms of speech, 
is a real benefit to the flock. 

The evangelic episcopal pulpit has been commended as less argu- 
mentative than the congregational. The evangelic clergyman asserts 
the doctrine on which he has previously satisfied his own mind. 
He abounds in descriptions of an individual under certain states of 
thought and feeling; and in this mode, which is seldom heard in 
dissenting pulpits, he most felicitously displays the nature and 
effects, the rise and progress, of true religion; but rarely in an argu- 
mentative form does he grapple with an adversary. On the other 
hand, the congregational minister, though not sion employed in 
formal debate, has frequently a vein of argument running through 
his whole discourse. And though an abstract style of preaching 
cannot be too much deprecated, we consider the latter of the two 
modes just referred to as answering to the inspired examples of 
instructing established Christians. The apostolical epistles are the 
only documents which can discover the mode in which the apostles 
instructed Christians who knew the first principles of the religion, 
and these epistles are often closely, and even profoundly argumen- 
tative, far more argumentative than any prudent man would make 
the oral discourses which he designs for general use. Indeed, 
though co tional ministers have been reproved for the argu- 
mentative c ter of their discourses, yet, using the term argu- 
mentative in the sense of scripturally demonstrative, we doubt 
whether they are sufficiently so to meet the exigencies of the times. 
It has been justly said, ‘‘ we have become men of action, but it is to 
be feared we have partially ceased to be men of research and medi- 
tation. We do more, but we think less, and know less, than our 
forefathers.” * This is a less complimentary, but it is a juster lan- 
guage than that which celebrates the astonishing light of the age, 
@ light which is supposed to be inseparable from the useful, but fre- 
quently over-rated, agencies of mechanics’ institutions and cheap 
publications on the sciences. In such an age it becomes christian 
ministers to increase, rather than to diminish, the scripturally de- 
monstrative character of their discourses; for, as the writer who has 
just been own observes, “the real piety of an age, though it may 
doubtless fall considerably short, can never be in advance of the 
knowledge of that age.” 

We have hitherto written chiefly on the defensive. In the par- 


* Dr. Payne’s Lectures, Preface, p. vi. 
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ticulars already mentioned, especially in the two last, the evangelic 
episcopal pulpit has been represented as excelling the congregational, 

n the other hand, the congregational pulpit has been represented 
as excelling that of evangelical episcopacy in the accuracy of its 
theological positions. To every statement of this description many 
exceptions must be made on both sides; and yet that the statement 
is generally correct is evident from the fact that the victims of mo- 
dern fanaticism have been nearly all on one side, a fact that docs 
seem to indicate which portion of the church is accustomed to the 
most scripturally accurate instruction. In a very admirable volume 
before us, we are told that ‘‘a man has no more power in himself to 
throw open his heart to Christ than a dead man has to burst open 
his own grave. Or, if he has the power, he will not use it.” Ina 
certain sense we believe that man has no power to open his heart to 
Christ ; but, to say nothing of the impropriety of putting a case on 
which every minister of the gospel — to have arrived at a fixed 
sentiment, first negatively, and then hypothetically, the moral im- 

tence of man should always be expressed in terms which indicate 
its real nature, which show that this impotence is his crime, and not 
his misfortune. It is true that the Holy Scriptures represent men 
as ‘*dead in trespasses and sins ;” but that death consists not ina 
deprivation of faculties, as in the case of a man in his grave, but in 
an indisposition to use them aright ; facts which place both the guilt 
of the transgressor and the grace of redemption in the clearest and 
in the most impressive light. Statements similar to that on which 
we have remarked are seldom heard in congregational pulpits. 

The theological education of dissenting ministers, and the want 
of such an education on the part of the episcopal clergy, account for 
the two points of difference last mentioned. The qualifications for 
the first degree in arts, a degree which is regarded as something 
like a title to episcopal ordination, are such as would equally fit their 
possessor for the bar, or for medicine, as for the pulpit; and to send 
the young bachelor forthwith into the pulpit is just as absurd as it 
would be to send him forthwith as a barrister into the courts of law, 
or as a physician into the sick man’s chamber; but while the latter 
would be quite as absurd as the former, the former is inconceivably 
the more mischievous. Nor would the mischievous absurdity be 
tolerated were men as alive to their eternal as they are to their 
temporal interests. Far, however, from such a sensibility, they 
must have a well-qualified lawyer to take care of their estates, and 
a well-qualified physician to take care of their health, while they can 
rely on a poorly-qualified. minister, a minister who most imperfectly 
understands the religion which he professes to teach, to take care of 
their own souls, and of the souls of their children. 

Doubtless every pious candidate for the ministry of the Church of 
England, by ne and by the advices of his seniors, does his best 
to supply the deficiencies of his education ; but although there are 
exceptions to the remark, the want of a theological education, under 
men not only of competent attainment, but don penetrated by, the 
spirit of the religion, will generally be felt as a disadvantage to the 
preacher throughout the whole of his course. For the most part 
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he will be deficient in the steadiness of principle, the accuracy of 
discrimination, and the comprehension of views which distinguish 
the well-educated divine ; as well as in the energy of language and 
the vigour of application to the conscience, to which that Syaliens, 
gecuracy, and comprehension most largely contribute. 

Conscientiously have we exculpated our ministers, considered as 
a body, from the charge which has sometimes been brought against 
them of not using a due plainness of speech; conscientiously have 
we expressed our opinion, that in the particulars in which they differ 
from the evangelic episcopal pulpit, it is, for the most part, much to 
the advantage: of their flocks; but we do think, that some of our 
younger ministers, though with the best intentions, have aimed at 
too lofty a strain of thought, or too recondite a mode of discussion. 
Deprecating the heartless treatment, which from some professed 
Christians a rising ministry receives, we affectionately warn our 
young brethren against the evil. It has been asserted, lately, that 
the published sermons of Mr. Hall have contributed to its pro- 
duction; but if our much esteemed candidates for the ministry will 
examine the memoranda of his ordinary sermons, they will find 
that, in the usual course of his preaching, that distinguished man did 
not deviate materially from the general mode of public instruction ; 
amode, which has been stamped with the divine approbation, and 
which, on that account, is too dear to the hearts of the best of Chris- 
a deg be abandoned by him who would assiduously promote their 
welfare. 

Were we to give an advice to the parties in view, and for whose 
success we cannot but feel the most lively solicitude, it would be to 
make the composition of their sermons a devotional exercise. An 
intellectual employment, it ought certainly to be, but still, quite as 
much devotional as intellectual. It is by the devotional spirit which 

ades his discourses, that Watts fairly insinuates his doctrine 
into the hearts of his readers ; it is by this means that he leaves on 
them a charm, which more aspiring sermon writers would, perhaps, 
labour in vain to produce. 

It is, however, more than time to turn to the volumes, the titles of 
which stand at the head of this article. 

Mr. Bradley’s ‘ Series of Practical Sermons,” forms a very 
delightful volume. We were scarcely satisfied with the apology of 
the preface, in which we are told, that “he might have devoted more 

to the revision of them, had more been at his command ;” 
because, though it is necessary for a minister to write and to preach 
sermons, it is not necessary for him to publish them ; but on examin- 
ing the volume, we found that Mr. Bradley had no great occasion 
for the apology, which his modesty dictated. We may indeed have 
met with a scriptural considered as a type, which, in our 
apprehension, should ey used only as an accommodation, or 


we may have met with a sentiment, which might have been better 
expressed, or we may have met with a pronoun, which both pre- 
cision and energy required to be supplanted by a noun, or we may 
have met with a sentence, which would have been more vigorous, 

its arrangement been more elegant ; but these blemishes are 
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trifling, when compared with the sterling excellencies of the volume. 
As, from the preface, we may conclude that these discourses are 
specimens of the author’s usual mode of preparation for the pulpit, 
we congratulate the people who possess so competent and so 
laborious a minister. In —_ that the evangelical clergy confine 
themselves more frequently than their dissenting brethren to a 
limited range of subjects, we knew full well, that there were many 
distinguished exceptions: a fact of which the reader will be re- 
minded in perusing these well conceived and deeply interesting 
sermons. 

‘‘ Twenty Sermons. By the late Rev. William Howels,” are the 
production of a late esteemed minister of the established church. 
As the publication is posthumous, he ought not to be considered as 
responsible for its contents, especially as the sermons were obtained 
in a form eminently disadvantageous to their author. ‘ They were 
taken down in short hand at the time they were preached, and with 
a view to private edification only:” ‘ The lamented preacher him- 
self,” we are subsequently told, ‘* was one who had no time to polish 
the hilt of his sword ; it was enough for him, that the blade was 
kept with a keen edge.” For the sake both of candidates for the 
ministry, and of a certain class of Christians, on whom the editor’s 
representation may act injuriously, we shall offer a remark on this 

e. 

The editor seems to think, that correct preaching requires a 
reater sacrifice of time, than that which is of a different character. 
his must of course be the case, if a preacher does not prepare his 

sermons: but the accurate and well com sermon will cost 
quite as little labour to the man, whose judgment is matured, and 
whose taste is refined, as the inaccurate, ill-digested production will 
cost him who has not subjected his mind to the same salutary dis- 
cipline. We are inclined to think that the labour is far less in the 
former case, than in the latter. The greater cost of labour and time 
is not in the immediate preparation, but in the previous discipline. 
The hilt of the former is always polished ; and hence, he can allow 
more time for the sharpening of his edge. 

Altogether unacquainted with Mr. Howell, we can easily conceive 
that he must have been an impressive preacher: to those who knew 
and loved him, the present publication will doubtless prove accept- 
able. But we really wonder that an editor, who dates his preface 
from Queen’s College, Cambridge, should think that he was honour- 
ing his deceased friend by the publication of some things which are 
here attributed to him. That we may not be thought causelessly 
severe, we shall transcribe a few passages taken from Sermon IX., 
the first on which we chanced to open. : 

“If you see two dogs living at e with each other, it is in 
consequence of the interposition of Deity.” The sentiment of this 

is just, and even beautiful; it is capable of being put into 
the chastest, and yet the simplest form of ~ cing but as it is here 
presented, the representation is far more likely to excite a smile, 
than to awaken gratitude and devotion. 
“ Do you live at peace together as husband and wife, as brother 
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and sister, as parent and child? Thank God for the blessing. You 
would murder each other before to-morrow morning, were it not for 
God.” A language which implies what it is presumed Mr. Howells 
would not have deliberately asserted—that human nature in its 
fallen state is such, that every man has a propensity to commit 


murder. 
“ Our hell raged within the bosom of a divine person ;” words, 
which have abedlutely no meaning, or else a very bad one. 

«* Enumerate all the enemies, which can possibly assail the Chris- 
tian. Conscious of the peace of God, they cannot shake him for a 

ingle moment. When God smiles as a Father, who then can make 

the child of God tremble? Can the law? The law is satisfied. 
He is dead to the law. Can the purity of its commands make him 
afraid? No. The horrors of its curse? No. He is not under 
it. He is completely free from it.” ‘* The peace of God has ushered 
him into a new dispensation; he has nothing to do with the law as a 
covenant, because his head has fulfilled it for him.” 

Although we scarcely know how to apologise for calling the law 
of God, the holy, just and good law, the enemy of his faithful ser- 
vants, we do know how to put a good and a scriptural meaning on 
the greater part of this passage. But then the question is, were 
the hearers able to do this: and especially the half dozen unwashed 
inhabitants of the streets at the back of the chapel, who had crept in 
under the front gallery? What would they think on being told, as 
they appear to have been (for the phraseology is so loose, that it will 
admit of more than one construction,) that they were completely 
free from the Jaw? What would they think on being told in this 
sennenenset form, that Jesus Christ has fulfilled the law for 


We were about to cite other examples, but we forbear. We ves a 
that we have found occasion to apply these strictures, less indeed to 
the deceased preacher, who, we doubt not, has passed far beyond 
the precincts of error and extravagance, than to the living editor ; 
but we have a duty to perform to the public, a pleasant duty with 
ya to such a volume as Mr. Bradley’s, but not a little painful, 
eulogy is incompatible with truth. , 
Mr. Slye’s ‘“ Sermons on various subjects,” are sensible, dis- 
criminating, and well written. Without any parade of biblical 
science, he clears his way to his subject, by determining, when neces- 
sary, the meaning of his text. It is to the credit of the villagers of 
ry and its vicinity, that they are capable of relishing such 
discourses, and of deriving religions benefit from their delivery. 
The perusal of this volume may serve to show the thorough-bred 
apidan, that congregations capable of enjoying good language, and 
Geed sense, are not to be found only in crowded cities, or even in 
towns. 

. We are persuaded, that in the delivery of his sermons, Mr. Slye 
luces a larger portion of direct and pungent appeal to the 
conscience, than some of these discourses contain. It would have 
an improvement had he transferred his appeals into the volume 
us. Indeed, so needful is it to employ the most vigorous lan- 
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guage, and the most forcible representations in endeavouring to arouse 
the slumbering conscience, that it is not desirable to leave direct 
appeals so entirely to extemporaneous suggestion, as is often done. 

‘*The Irish Preacher” answers only partially to the title of this 
paper; the authors being ministers of the Presbyterian, Congr 
tional, and Baptist Denominations. The sermons, though exhibiting 
the diversity, which a numerous body of contributors must occasion, 
are, as a whole, correct in sentiment, and respectable in talent. 
There is a discourse, and a very good one, by a gentleman, whose 
political and no-popery vagaries have lifted him into an unenviable 
notoriety—the Rev. John B. M‘Crea. The religious, as well as 
the political creed of this gentleman is, we apprehend, rather 
restricted. He appears to consider the atonement of Jesus Christ 
as offered for the elect only. The author of the next Sermon says, 
*¢ Jesus Christ our Saviour, by his precious blood, has quenched 
the flames of divine wrath.” That Jesus Christ, by his sufferings 
and death, removed every impediment which the justice of God, as 
the moral governor of the world, opposed to the administration of 
mercy to the sinner, is the doctrine of the New Testament, but to 
say that by his precious blood he has quenched the flames of divine 
wrath, we cannot but regard as unseriptural and unjustifiable. We 
should not have noticed these inaccuracies, especially as they are 
not brought out prominently, but occur in merely passing —— 
sions, did we not recollect the peculiar situation of the Irish - 
byterians. It was while one part of the English Dissenters preached 
doctrines similar to those which we have noticed, that another part 
of them was running headlong into the depths of Socinianism ; and 
if Socinianism is to be checked among the Irish Presbyterians, it 
must be in connection with other means, at least by the exhibition of 
an accurately scriptural theology on the part of the orthodox mem- 
bers of the denomination. 

Mr. Alexander’s sermons are perspicuous in arrangement, chaste 
in language, devout in spirit, and correct in sentiment. They 
are evidently written under the government of — similar 
to that of Doddridge, as expressed in the passage which forms the 
motto of the work—‘‘ May Y seuheiniber that I am not to compose an 
harangue to acquire to myself the reputation of an eloquent orator; 
but that I am preparing food for precious and immortal souls, and 
dispensing that sacred Gospel, which my Redeemer brought from 
heaven and sealed with his blood.” c 

We are glad to find Mr. Alexander expressing sentiments with 
regard to human redemption which are opposed to certain state- 
ments, on which we have felt it a duty to offer some remarks. 

“ Qur text declares, that Christ hath loved us, and intimates that this love 
induced him ‘ to give himself for us an offering and a sacrifice to God.’ And 
throughout the Scriptures, the redemption of sinners, including the eternal deter- 
mination of God to effect it, and its actual accomplishment by the sufferings of 
Christ, is uniformly represented as originating in divine love ; so that those per- 
sons entirely misunderstand the subject, who charge us with the maintaiming 
that the death of Christ was necessary to dispose or to persuade God to show 
mercy to mankind, as if he were a malignant and revengeful tyrant, whose fury 
nothing could appease but agonies and blood. No, my brethren, such is not the 
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character of the God of redemption ; nor is such a sentiment in accordance with 
any of the declarations of this inspired book. We are here taught that the death 
of Christ for our redemption was not the cause, but the consequence of the love 
of God to sinners. It did not make God merciful, it only manifested his mercy, 
and rendered its exercise consistent with claims of purity and justice ; ‘ for God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ And herein is love, not 
that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins.” —pp. 27, 28. 

If the enemies of the doctrine of the atonement are to be silenced, 
it must be by sentiments such as these. 

Some sermons in this volume rise far above their fellows ; but as 
specification may in this case be deemed invidious, we cheerfully 
commend the whole to the attention of our readers. 

Mr. Oram’s ‘* Discourses” form a modest and an unpretending, 
but a very excellent little volume. Its language and its thoughts 
are simple, but the mind is instructed, and the attention is sustained ; 
whilst the whole is exceedingly well adapted to the purposes for 
which it is professedly designed. The author is, we apprehend, of 
the Baptist denomination, to which, as well as to the Paedobaptist 
Congregationalists, the remarks contained in the foregoing strictures 
may be considered as generally applicable. 

The Christian Legacy, by Mr. Hough, consists of Discourses on 
our Lord’s bequest, ‘‘ Peace I leave with you; my peace I give 
unto you,” and several kindred subjects: the whole being termi- 
nated by a funeral sermon, containing a sketch of the character of a 
deceased lady, the wife of the Rev. T. W. Carr, minister of Ted- 
dington. This is an interesting and an acceptable Discourse. The 
retiring, often unseen, but useful exertions of the class of persons to 
which Mrs. Carr belonged, the wives of the ministers of Christ, how 
lightly soever they may sometimes be esteemed on earth, will receive 
anappropriate reward in heaven. Asa sermon writer Mr. Hough is 

ished by simplicity and sincerity. His views are lucid, 
because his mind is simple; and his expressions are sober, because 
his spirit is devout. One combined purpose, a desire to promote 
the glory of his Master and the good of his flock, is happily appa- 
rent throughout the whole of this little volume. 

Dr. Povah’s Sermons on the History of the Church of Christ 
appears to us a somewhat heavy, and, to adopta convenient but 

legitimate phraseology, an unreadable volume. So far as we exa- 
mined it, for we honestly confess, that neither the thought nor the 
expression encouraged us to proceed to the end, the doctrinal state- 
ments are unexceptionable, and the general tendency good. What- 
ever may be the opinion which shall be formed of Dr. P.’s volume, 
the long and respectable list of subscribers, nearly all of them ortho- 
dox churchmen, will secure him from cuniary loss. 

The Miscellaneous Sermons of the late Rev. Hugh Stowell, is a 
Posthumous ublication. We are informed in an advertisement, 

that though most of the sermons comprised in this volume had 


been set apart by their venerable author with a view to publication, 

none of them had received the finishing touches of his experienced 

- It is added, that “ it was suggested that a brief memoir 
3x2 
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should accompany these discourses, but as a more extended memoir 
is in progress, the suggestion has not been adopted.” These sermons 
are the faithful, earnest, and affectionate addresses of a devoted 
pastor, ‘‘ determined,” like the great 7 “not to know any 
thing among” the flock, ‘* but Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
As they were heard with deep interest, they will doubtless be read 
with extensive profit, and thus extend the direct usefulness of the 
venerable settler long beyond the period which his great Master 
allotted him on earth. 

The discourses which have occupied our attention indicate some 
diversity of talent, but more diversity of cultivation. And when the 
paramount importance of the Christian ministry is recollected, no 
effort consistent with the maintenance of health will be deemed too 
great to fit the ministerial candidate for the duties which he has to 
discharge. The success of secular effort to benefit mankind is 
problematical ; that of the Christian ministry, faithfully and intelli- 

ently conducted, is certain. Success of the former kind may be 
impeded by the course of events ; events, which, even when in the 
most favourable position, may disappoint the calculations of the san- 
ine ; but no reverse of events can render useless the labours of the 
hristian ministry. Success of the former kind depends on a univer- 
sal providence; that of the latter is secured by peculiar promises, and 
by the especial patronage of him, who owns that ministry as his. La- 
bour of the former description, supposing it to achieve spiritnal good, 
effects that good indirectly ; but the Christian ministry effects it imme- 
diately. The secular office is the creation of human prudence; the 
spiritual, of a divine appointment. The responsibility of the one is 
for the due discharge of a commission received from man; that of 
the other for a similar discharge of a commission received from 
Jesus Christ. The reward connected with the one, is merged in the 
general recompense of the just ; that connected with the other, is the 
subject of especial divine promises. He who is invested with this 
employment may magnify his office, while he lightly esteems him- 
self. Indeed, a sense of the magnitude of his office, while exciting 
to its diligent discharge, will, in a devout and well ordered mind, 
become a powerful engine in the production, not merely of humility, 
but also of. abasement. 








Early Recollections, chiefly toa th the late Samuel Taylor 


Coleridge, during his long residence in Bristol. By Joseph 
Cottle. 2 vols. small 8vo., with six Portraits. pp. 326, 346. 
London: Longman and Co. 1837. 


Booxseurrs and publishers stand in such a relation to young and 
needy aspirants after literary honours and emoluments, as commands 
an accurate, and too often a humiliating, view of their personal 
habits and private characters. From the days of John Dunton to 
those of J se Nichols, the public have been amused and instructed 
by the personal and literary anecdotes which learned, curious, oF 
mercenary booksellers have published of contemporary authors. — 

Mr. Joseph Cottle once belonged to that venerable fraternity, 
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having been a bookseller in Bristol from the year 1791 to 1793. 
His tastes and interests alike disposed him to seek the society of men 
of cultivated minds, and through the friendship of a youthful poet 
he was introduced to those eminent men whose names figure in these 
volumes, and became for years the friend and associate of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. 

As that eminent man, in his “‘ Biographia Literaria,” passed over 
in silence all distinct reference to Bristol, ‘* the cradle of his lite- 
rature, and for many years his favourite abode,” Mr. Cottle, at the 
suggestion of ‘‘ an influential friend,” has published these ‘ Recol- 
lections,” and thus fills up an hiatus which he supposes could not 
otherwise he supplied. 

Now, as these volumes describe but an act or two in the drama of 
Coleridge’s life, his friends will have just cause to complain of the 
injury done to his memory, if his whole character is to be estimated 
by the temporary and accidental circumstances of this period of his 
ardent, heedless youth. 

The objects which brought Coleridge and his friends to Bristol 
are thus explained by Mr. Cottle: 


“ At the close of the year 1794, a clever young quaker, of the name of Robert 
Lovell, who had married a Miss Fricker, informed me, that a few friends of his 
from Oxford and Cambridge, with himself, were about to sail to America, and on 
the banks of the Susquehannah, to form a‘ Social Colony ;’ in which there was 
to be a community of property, and where all that was selfish was to be pro- 
seribed. None, he said, were to be admitted into their number, but tried and 
incorruptible characters ; and he felt quite assured, that he and his friends would 
be able to realize a state of society, free from the evils and turmoils that then 
agitated the world, and present an example of the eminence to which men might 
arrive under the unrestrained influence of sound principles. He now paid me 
the compliment of saying, they would be happy to include me in this select as- 
semblage, who, under a state, which he called Pantssocracy, were, he hoped, 
to regenerate the whole complexion of society, and that not by establishing formal 
laws, but by excluding all the little deteriorating passions; injustice, ‘ wrath, 
anger, clamour, and evil speaking,’ and thereby setting an example of ‘ Human 
Perfectability.’ 

“ Young as I was, I suspected there was an old and intractable leaven in 
human nature, that would eventually frustrate these airy schemes of happiness 
which had been projected in every age, and always with the same result. At 
first the disclosure so confounded my understanding, that I almost fancied 
myself transported to some new state of things, while images of patriarchal and 
pristine felicity stood thick around, decked in the rainbow’s colours. A mo- 
ment’s reflection, however, dissolved the unsubstantial vision, when I asked him 
a few plain questions. 

“ “How do you go?’ said I. My young and ardent quaker friend, instantly 
replied, ‘ We freight a ship, carrying out with us, ploughs, and all other imple- 
ments of husbandry.’ The thought occurred to me that it might be more econo- 

, to purchase such articles in America ; but not too much to discourage the 
enthusiastic aspirant after happiness, I forbore all reference to the prolific accu- 
mulation of difficulties to be surmounted, and merely inquired, who were to 
— his company! He said that only four had, as yet, absolutely engaged 
in enterprise; Samuel Taylor Coleridge, from Cambridge; (in whom I 
understood the plan to have originated ;) Kobert Southey, and George Burnet, 
from Oxford, and himself. ‘ Well, I replied, ‘when do you set sail?’ He 


answered,‘ Very shortly. I soon expect my friends from the Universities, when 
all the preliminaries will be adjusted, and we shall joyfully cross the blue waves 
of the Atlantic.’ ‘ But,’ said I « to freight a ship, and sail out in the high style 
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of gentlemen agriculturists, will require funds. How do you manage this?’ 
‘We all contribute what we can,’ said he, ‘and I shall introduce all my dear 
friends to you, immediately on their arrival in Bristol.’ 

** Robert Lovell (though inexperienced, and constitutionally sanguine) was a 
good specimen of the open frankness which characterizes well-informed quakers ; 
and he excited in me an additional interest, from a warmth of feeling, and an 
extent of reading, above the ordinary standard of the estimable class to which he 
belonged. Henow read me some of the MS. poems of his two unknown friends, 
which at once established their genius in my estimation. 

“One morning, shortly after, Robert Lovell called on me, and introduced 
Robert Southey. Never will the impression be effaced, produced on me by this 
young man. Tall, dignified, possessing great suavity of manners; an eye, 
piercing, with a countenance full of genius, kindliness, and intelligence. I gave 

im at once the right hand of fellowship, and, to the present moment, it has 
never, on either side, been withdrawn. I had read so much of poetry, and 
sympathized so much with poets in all their eccentricities and vicissitudes, that, 
to see before me the realization of a character, which, in the abstract, most ab- 
sorbed my regards, gave me a degree of satisfaction, which it would be difficult to 
express. 

“I must now make a brief reference to George Burnet, who, in this epidemic 
delusion, had given his sanction to, and embarked all his prospects in life, on 
this Pantisocratical scheme. He was a young man, about the age of twenty; 
the son of a respectable Somersetshire farmer, who had bestowed on him his 
portion, by giving him an University education, as an introduction to the Church, 
into which he would probably have entered, but for this his transatlantic pursuit 
of happiness. His talents were not conspicuous, but his manners were un- 
presuming, and honesty was depicted on his countenance. He possessed also 
that habitual good temper, and those accommodating manners, which would 
prove a desirable accession in any society ; and it soon appeared without indi- 
cating any disrespect, that his was a subordinate part to act in the new drama, 
and not the less valuable, for its wanting splendour. 

* After some considerable delay, it was at length announced that, on the 
coming morning, Samuel Taylor Coleridge would arrive in Bristol, as the nearest 
and most convenient port ; and where he was to reside but a short time, before 
the favouring gales were to waft him and his friends, across the Atlantic. 
Robert Lovell, at length, introduced Mr.C. I instantly descried his intellectual 
character: exhibiting as he did, an eye, a brow, and a forehead, indicative of 
commanding genius. Interviews succeeded, and these increased the impression 
of respect. Each of my new friends read me his productions. Each accepted 
my invitations, and gave me those repeated proofs of good opinion, ripening fast 
into esteem, that I could not be insensible to the kindness of their manners, 
which, it may truly be affirmed, infused into my heart a brotherly feeling, that 
more than identified their interests with my own. 

‘“*T introduced them to several intelligent friends, and their own merits soon 
augmented the number, so that their acquaintance became progressively extended, 
and their society coveted. Bristol was now found a very pleasant residence ; 
and though the ship was not engaged, nor the least preparation made for so long 
a voyage, still the delights and wide-spreading advantages of Pantisocracy, 
formed one of their everlasting themes of conversation ; and, considering the 
barrenness of the subject, it was, in no common degree, amusing, to hear these 
young enthusiasts repel every objection to the practicability of their scheme, and 
magnify the condition to which it was to introduce them, where thorns and 
briars were, no doubt, to be expelled, and their couch to be strewed with down 
and roses. 

“ It will excite merely an innocent smile in the reader, at the extravagance of a 
youthful and ardent mind, when he learns that Robert Lovell stated, with great 
seriousness, that, after the minutest calculation and inquiry among practical men, 
the demand on their labour would not exceed two hours a day ; that is for the 
production of absolute necessaries. The leisure still remaining, he said, might be 
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devoted, in convenient fractions, to the extension of their domain, by prostrating 
the sturdy trees of the forest, where ‘ lop and top,’ without cost, would supply 
their cheerful winter fire ; and the trunks, when cut out into planks, without any 
other expense than their own pleasant labour, would form the sties for their pigs, 
and the linnies for their cattle, and the barns for their produce; reserving their 
choicest timbers for their own comfortable log-dwellings. But after every claim 
that might be made on their manual labour had been discharged, a large por- 
tion of time, he said, would still remain for their own individual pursuits, so 
that they might read, converse, and even write books. 

“ If any difficulties were now started, and many such there were, a profusion 
of words demonstrated the reasonableness of the whole design ; impressing all 
who heard with the conviction, that the citadel was too strong for assault. The 
Mercury, at these times, was generally Mr. Coleridge, who, as has been stated, 
ingeniously parried every adverse argument, and afier silencing his hardy dis- 
putants, announced to them that he was about to write, and publish a quarto vo- 
lume in defence of Pantisocracy, in which a variety of arguments would be advanced, 
in defence of his system, too subtle and recondite to comport with conversation. 
It would then, he said, become manifest that he was not a projector raw from his 
cloister, but a cool calculating reasoner, whose efforts and example, would 
secure to him and his friends, the permanent gratitude of mankind.”—Vol. i. 
pp. 2—11. 


This wild, romantic scheme naturally excited the apprehension of 
Mr. Cottle and the other friends of the youthful bards, but which 
was happily dissipated by the following note : 

“* My dear Sir, 

“ Can you conveniently lend me five pounds, as we want a little more than 
four pounds to make up our lodging bill, which is indeed much higher than we 
expected ; seven weeks, and Burnet’s lodging for twelve weeks, amounting to 
eleven pounds. 

Yours affectionately, 
“ §.T. Corerrpce.”—p. 16. 

Mr. Coleridge was now compelled, as many sons of genius have 
done before him, to write for bread ; and in his pecuniary and other 
difficulties he found a kind and liberal friend in Mr. Cottle, who 

» however, a strange habit, rather unusual amongst disinterested 
friends, of preserving every note, and entering every shilling that 
passed between them ! 

We cannot detain our readers among Mr. Coleridge’s efforts as 
an author, a lecturer, and an editor, upon which most of Mr. 
Cottle’s information is far too minute, but must make room for a de- 
scription of poor Coleridge, in another and far less desirable cha- 
racter, that of a Unitarian preacher. 


“When Mr. Coleridge first came to Bristol, he had evidently adopted, at 
to some considerable extent, the sentiments of Socinus. By persons of 
that persuasion, therefore, he was hailed as a powerful accession to their cause. 
Mr. C.’s voluble utterance, it was even believed that he might become a 
valuable Socinian minister, (of which class of divines, a great scarcity then 
existed, with a still more gloomy anticipation, from most of their young aca- 
demicians, at their chief academy, having recently turned infidels.) But though 
presumption in Mr. Coleridge’s favour was confidently entertained, no 
certainty could exist without a trial, and how was this difficulty to be overcome ? 
Socinians in Bristol might have wished to see Mr. C. in their pulpit, ex- 
pounding and enforcing their faith; but, as they said, ‘ the thing, in Bristol, was 
4 impracticable,’ from the conspicuous stand which he had taken in free 
polities, through the medium of his numerous lectures. 
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‘* It was then recollected by some of his anxious and importunate friends, that 
Bath was near, and that a good judge of requisite qualifications therein was 
found, in the person of the Rev. David Jardine, with whom some of Mr. C.’s 
friends were on terms of intimacy ; so that it was determined that Mr. Coleridge, 
as the commencement of his brilliant career, should be respectfully requested to 
preach his inaugural discourse, in the Socinian chapel at Bath. (There may be 
something of the ludicrous in the following statement, but with this I have 
nothing to do. I have only to please the reader by giving a correct account 
of things as they occurred.) 

“< The invitation, couched in flattering terms, having been given and accepted, 
I felt some curiosity to witness the firmness with which Mr. C. would face a 
large and enlightened audience, and, in the intellectual sense, grace his canonical 
robes. No conveyance having been provided, and wishing the young eccle- 
siastic to proceed to the place of his exhibition, with some decent respectability, I 

with a common friend, the late Mr. Charles Danvers, to take Mr. C. over 
to Bath, in a chaise. 

“* The morning of the important day unfolded, and, in due time we arrived at 
the place of our destination. We now advanced from our inn, towards the 
pi a when on the way, a man stopped Charles Danvers, and asked him if he 
could tell where the Rev. Mr. Coleridge preached. ‘Follow the crowd,’ said 

Danvers, and walked on. Mr. C. wore his blue coat and white waistcoat ; but 
, what was Mr. Jardine’s surprise, when he found that his young probationer 

peremptorily refused to wear the hide-all sable gown! Expostulation was un- 

availing, and the minister ascended to the pulpit in his coloured clothes ! 

“‘Considering that it had been pes a § on the preceding Sunday, that 
* the Rev. S.T. Coleridge, from Cambridge University’ would preach there on 
this day, we naturally calculated an overflowing audience, but it proved to be 
the most meagre congregation I had ever seen. The reader will but imperfectly 
appreciate Mr. C.’s discourse, without the previous information, that this year 
(1796) was a great year of scarcity, and consequent privation, amongst 
the poor; on which subject the sermon was designed impressively to bear. 
And now the long-expected service commenced. However reluctant, it must 
be Peery stated, suggesting, as it will, complicated feelings in the reader’s 
mind. 

“ The prayer, without being intended, was formal, unimpressive, and un- 
devotional. The singing, from two or three exclusive voices, was somniferously 
languid, but we expected that the sermon (as the great Lexicographer would, or 
might have expressed it) would arouse the inattentive, and invigorate the dull. 
The moment for announcing the text arrived. Qurcuriosity was excited. With 
little less than famine in the land, our hearts were appalled at hearing the words, 
‘ When they shall be hungry, they shall fret themselves, and curse their king, 
and their God, and look upward.’ (Isaiah viii. 21.) Mr. Winterbotham, a 
little before, had been thrown into prison for the freedom of his political re- 
marks in a sermon at Plymouth, and we were half fearful whether in his im- 
petuous current of feeling, some stray expressions might not subject our friend 
to a like visitation, Our fears were groundless. Strange as it may appear in 
Mr. Coleridge’s vigorous mind, the whole discourse consisted of little more than 
a Lecture on the ‘Corn Laws!’ which some time before he had delivered in 
Bristol, at the Assembly-Room, and which ‘Corn Laws,’ he laboured to show, 
were cruelty to the poor, and the alone cause of the prevailing sufferings, and 
popular discontent. ; 

“ Returning from our edifying discourse, to a tavern dinner, we were pti- 
vileged with more luminous remarks on this inexhaustible subject ; but some- 
thing better (or worse, as the reader’s taste may be) is still in reserve. After 
dinner, Mr. Coleridge remarked, that he should have no objection to preach 
another sermon that afternoon. In the hope that something redeeming might 
still a r, and the best be retained for the last, we encouraged his proposal, 
when Mr. C. rang the bell, and, on the waiter appearing, he was sent, with 
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Mr. Coleridge’s compliments, to Mr. Jardine, to say, ‘ if agreeable, Mr. C. 
would give his congregation another sermon, this afternoon, on the Hair Powder 
Tax!’ On the departure of the waiter, | was fully assured that Mr. Jardine 
would smile, and send a civil excuse, satisfied that he had quite enough of po- 
litical economy, with blue coat and white waistcoat, in the morning, but (exciting 
the greatest surprise) the waiter returned with Mr. Jardine’s compliments, saying, 
‘he should be happy to hear Mr. Coleridge !’ 

“ Now all was hurry, lest the concourse should be kept waiting. What sur- 

ise will the reader feel, on understanding, that, independently of ourselves, 
and Mr. Jardine, there were but seventeen persons present, including men, 
women, and children! We had, as we expected, a recapitulation of the old 
lecture in reprobation of the Hair Powder Tax; (with the exception of its 
humorous appendages) and the twice-told tale, even to the ear of friendship, in 
truth, soun rather dull! 

“Two or three times Mr. C. looked significantly toward our seat, when fearful 
of being thrown off my guard into a smile, I held down my head, from which 
position 1 was aroused, when the sermon was about half over, by some gentleman 
throwing back the door of his pew, and walking out of the chapel. In a few 
minutes after, a second individual did the same; and, soon after, a third door 
flew open, and the listener escaped! At this moment, affairs looked so very 
ominous, that we were almost afraid Mr. Jardine himself would fly, and that 
none but ourselves would fairly sit it out. 

“ We all returned to Bristol with the feeling of disappointment ;—Mr. C. 
from the little personal attention paid to him by Mr. Jardine; and we, from a 
dissatisfying sense of a Sunday desecrated. Although no doubt can be enter- 
tained of Me. Coleridge having, in the journey before noticed, surpassed his 
first Essay, yet with every reasonable allowance, the conviction was so strong on 
my mind, that Mr. C. had mistaken his talent, that my regard for him was too 
genuine to entertain, the wish of ever again seeing him in a pulpit!”—Vol. i. 
pp. 177—184 

Our readers will be gratified with the statements contained in the 
following paragraphs, relating to Mr. Coleridge’s abandonment of 
Socinianism, which we have culled from various pages. 


“In a former page, Mr. Coleridge has been represented as entertaining sen- 
timents in early life, approaching to, though not identified with, those of 
Socinians : on his return to Bristol, in the year 1807, a complete reverse had 
taken place in his theological tenets, (as stated, Vol. ii. p. 76. ‘ Reflection and 
teading, particularly the Bible, had taught him,’ as he said, ‘ the unstable foun- 

ion on which Socinians grounded their faith ;’ and in proportion as orthodox 
sentiments acquired an ascendency in his mind, a love of truth compelled him 
to his former-errors, and stimulated him, by an explicit declaration of 

} Feligious views, to counteract those former impressions, which his cruder 
Samy had led him once so strenuously to enforce on all around.”—Vol. ii. 
pp- 99, 100. 

“T was invited to meet Mr. Coleridge, in company with a zealous Socinian 
minister. It was natural to conclude, that such uncongenial, and, at the same 
time, such inflammable materials, would soon ignite. e subject of Socinian- 
ism having been introduced soon after dinner, the minister avowed his senti- 
ments, in language that was construed into a challenge, when Mr. Coleridge, 
at once to the charge, by saying, ‘ Sir, you give up so much, that 
ou retain of christianity is not worth keeping.’ We looked in vain for 
* a manifest internal conflict, the Socinian minister very prudently 

the gauntlet to remain undisturbed.” 

. C. said, he had recently had a long conversation with Mr. —, (a 
minister) who declared, det, * He conid discover nothing in the New 
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which in the /east favoured the divinity of Christ.’ Mr. C. replied, 
* It appeared to him impossible for any man to read ato as Testament, 
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with the common exercise of an unbiassed understanding, without being con- 
vineed of the Divinity of Christ, from the testimony almost of every page.” — 

. 101, 102. 

Pr Mr. C. also said, that ‘he had always found Socisrans to be an intolerant, 
bigotted people; more so than any other sect; arid at the same time, they 
were ludicrously we pores Ile said, ‘ they did not fairly weigh and investi- 
gate the opinions of others, but they sneered, and thought that argument suffi- 
cient ; modestly considering all reason and intellect confined to them.’ He 
mentioned also the unfair books they put into the hands of their children, as the 
evidences of christianity, which tanght no more religion than the Koran.”— 
Vol. ii. pp. 103. 

“ Tt was with extreme reluctance that the Socinians in Bristol resigned their 
champion, especially as other defections had recently occurred in their com. 
munity, and that among the more intellectual portion of their friends. Although 
the expectation might be extravagant, they all still cherished the hope, however 
languid, that Mr. C, after some oscillations, would once more bestow on them 
his suffrage ; but an occurrence took place, which dissipated the last vestige of 
this hope, and formed between them a permanent wall of separation. 

" M. Coleridge was lecturing in Bristol, surrounded by a numerous audience, 
when, in referring to the ‘ Paradise Regained,’ he said, that Milton had 
clearly represented Satan, asa ‘ sceptical Socinian.’ This was regarded as a 
direct and undisguised declaration of war. It so happened that indisposition 
prevented me from attending that lecture, but I received from Mr. C. directly 
after, a letter, in which he thus writes: 

“ce * * * Mr. — I find is raising the city against me, (as far as he 
and his friends can) for having stated a mere matter of fact ; viz. that Milton had 
represented Satan as a sceptical Socinian ; which is the case; and I could not 
have explained the excellence of the sublimest single passage in all his writings, 
had I not previously informed the audience, that Milton had represented Satan, 
as knowing the Prophetic and Messianic character of Christ, but was mm 
as to any higher claims. And what other definition could Mr. — himself give 
of a sceptical Socinian? (with this difference indeed, that Satan’s faith somewhat 
exceeded that of Socinians.) Now that Satan has done so, you will consult 
‘ Paradise Regained, Book IV. from line 196, and the same Book, from 
line 500.’ ”—Vol. ii. pp. 111, 112. 

Mr. Coleridge thus briefly states, in a letter to a friend, the change 
that had passed in his mind on this question. 

“I was for many years a Socinian; (and at times almost a Naturalist) but 
sorrow, and ill health, and disappointment in the only deep wish I had ever 
cherished, forced me to look into myself; I read the New Testament again, and 
I became fully convinced, that Socinianism was not only not the doctrine of 
the New Testament, but that it scarcely deserved the name of religion in any 
sense.” —Vol. ii. p. 117. 


The latter part of the second volume is occupied with letters and 
discussions relating to the deplorable vice of sipping opium, to which 
for twelve years poor Coleridge was a miserable victim. The corre- 
spondence is highly creditable to the christian fidelity of Mr. Cottle, 
but we are not equally confident respecting the wisdom of its publi- 
cation. Mr. Cottle’s apology is the hope of impressing some young 
delinquents, who are beginning to sip the deadly poison, with a sense 
of the seductive progress and miserable effects of this peculiar vice. 
We have the fullest confidence in the sincerity of this plea, and as 
poor Coleridge’s own account supplies also a caution to persons of 
another class, we shall endeavour to present the facts of his mourn- 
ful case in as few words as possible. 
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In 1814 Mr. Cottle ascertained from an unquestionable source, 
that the emaciated appearance and paralytic weakness of his gifted 
friend arose from the enormous quantity of Jaudanum he drank, 
amounting to two quarts a week, and sometimes to more than a pint 
aday! With exemplary fidelity, Mr. Cottle wrote at length to his 
friend upon the subject, and closed an affectionate and deeply 
impressive letter by entering him, ‘ alike by the voice of friend- 
ship and the duty he owed to himself and his family; above all by the 
reverence he felt for the cause of Christianity: by the fear of God 
and the awfulness of eternity, to renounce from that moment opium 
and spirits as his bane ” 

To this Coleridge replied in the following terms. 

“*You have poured oil in the raw and festering wound of an old friend's 
conscience, Cottle! but it is oil of vitriol! I but barely glanced at the middle 
of the first page of your letter, and have seen no more of it—not from resentment, 
(God forbid!) but from the state of my bodily and mental sufferings, that scarcely 

itted human fortitude to let in a new visitor of affliction. 

“<The object of my present reply is to state the case, just as it is—first, that 
for ten years the anguish of my spirit has been indescribable, the sense of my 
danger staring, but the consciousness of my GurILt worse—far worse than all! 
Thave prayed, with drops of agony on my brow; trembling, not only before 
the justice of my Maker, but even before the mercy of my Redeemer.—‘ I gave 
thee so many talents, what hast thou done with them?’ Secondly—over- 
whelmed as I am, with a sense of my direful infirmity, I have never attempted 
to disguise or conceal the cause. Qn the contrary, not only to friends, have I 
stated the whole case with tears, and the very bitterness of shame; but in two 
instances, I have warned young men, mere acquaintances, who had spoken of 
having taken laudanum, of the direful consequences, by an awful exposition 
of its tremendous effects on myself. 

“*Thirdly, though before God I cannot lift up my eyelids, and only do not 
despair of his mercy, because to despair would be adding crime to crime, yet to 
my fellow-men, I may say, that I was seduced into the accursed habit ignorantly. 
I had been almost bed-ridden for many months, with swellings in my knees. 
In a medical Journal 1 unhappily met with an account, of a cure performed in 
a similar case, (or what a ma me so) by rubbing in of Laudanum, at the 
same time taking a given dose internally. It acted like a charm, like a miracle ! 
I recovered the use of my limbs, of my appetite, of my spirits, and this con- 
tinued for near a fortnight. At length the unusual stimulus subsided, the com- 
plaint returned,—the supposed remedy was recurred to—but I cannot go through 
the dreary history. 

“ * Suffice it to say, that effects were produced which acted on me by terror and 
cowardice, of pain and sudden death, (not so help me God!) by any temptation 
of pleasure, or expectation, or desire of exciting pleasurable sensations. On the 
very contrary, Mrs. Morgan and her sister will bear witness so far, as to say, 
that the longer I abstained, the higher my spirits were, the keener my enjoy- 
ments—till the moment, the direful moment arrived when my pulse began to 
fluctuate, my heart to palpitate, and such a dreadful falling abroad, as it were, 
ofmy whole frame, such intolerable restlessness, and incipient bewilderment, 

in the last of my several attempts to abandon the dire poison, I exclaimed in 
agony, which I now repeat in seriousness and solemnity, ‘I am too poor to 
hazard this.’ ”—Vol. ii. pp. 155—158. 

Mr. Cottle has published other letters on the same distressing 
topic, and narrates some particulars which we wish he had sup- 
Pressed. It is due alike to biographical fidelity and to the mercy and 
grace of God, that the degrading vassalage and most blessed 
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emancipation of Mr. Coleridge should be distinctly recorded, but 
in our judgment the contrition of such a mind, confirmed as it was 
by the subsequent testimony of twenty years, abounding in “ fruits 
meet for repentance,” demanded from his private friends somethi 
of the spirit that Shem and Japheth displayed, when the patriare 
was inebriated. 

While the public taste for personal and private anecdote remains 
what it is, these and similar volumes will doubtless find many 
readers. This we cannot regret, tor Mr. Cottle has written like a 
Christian, and sought to make his volumes useful. At the same time 
they contain much that is of little value, ‘‘ long passages that end in 
nothing,” and are so eked out with shreds and scraps of biography 
and oiko-biography, as to prove that Mr. Cottle has not forgotten 
the art of book making. 

The volumes, it is true, are well got up, and are embellished with 
six youthful portraits of Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, Charles 
Lamb, and Amos Cottle, which are well executed and highly inte- 
resting. Still all that is valuable in these volumes, might have been 
published in one book half their size, and at half their price. 


The Sanctuary and the Oratory ; or Illustrations and Records of 
Devotional Duty. By the Rev. Thomas Milner, M. A. 
Small 8vo. pp. 404. London: W. Ball. 1837. 

Tue grand and merciful design of the plan of salvation is to restore 

man to the favour and to the moral image of God, and thus to open 

a way for the inestimable privilege of holy and permanent commu- 

nion with Him. Wherever the transforming benefits of this plan 

have been effectually applied in the understanding and the heart, 
the individual has never failed to become anxious for fellowship 
with the Father through the atoning merit of the Son, and by the 
gracious aid of the Holy Ghost. Patriarch and prophet, the sweet 
singer of Israel, and the disciple of our Lord, yea, and the followers 
of the Lamb in every age, have all felt in their degree, the power, 
the sweetness, and the necessity of this exercise. hilst it is held 
forth in the inspired pages as one of the most imperative and solemn 
duties, thousands and tens of thousands have borne striking testimony 
to its being one of the noblest of blessings. And just in proportion 
as this vital privilege is sought and enjoyed, the soul will grow in 
purity, in elevation, and in happiness. This communion may be 
realized in all its preciousness, in the secrecy of the closet, in the 
sacrifice of prayer and praise which daily ascends from the domestic 
altar, or amidst the gladdening services of the sanctuary. Let but 
the Christian in either of these situations resolve to delight himself 
in the Lord, to employ the whole energy of the intellect, and all 
those susceptibilities of hallowed impression which have been 
re-awakened within him by divine grace, in contemplating his glory 
in the person and in the stupendous work of Christ, and as a cheering 
result, he will be “ einai inte the same image from glory to glory, 
as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

If there be any justness in these remarks, it will then be very 
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easy to apprehend the value and the importance of those publications 
whose leading aim is to stimulate to a more prompt regard to this 
essential and sanctifying habit. Of such publications a goodly 
number have recently issued from the press, and among them 
not a few of more than ordinary worth and excellence. Their 
character and design, however, have not been exactly alike. Some 
have ably argued the necessity of this communivn; some, with 
considerable wealth and beauty of illustration, have set forth its 
solid advantages; some have pointed out the various impediments 
which lie in the way of its being fostered, and the proceedings by 
which those impediments may be most effectually removed ; whilst 
others have endeavoured, in strains of simple and fervid eloquence, 
to urge every quickening motive to its more constant and vigorous 
cultivation. 

The little volume whose title stands at the head of this notice, is 
another valuable contribution to the number of this class of works. 
Too long we have delayed to introduce it to the attention of our rea- 
ders; but our delay has arisen from circumstances which, however 
much we may regret, we were at the same time quite unable to avoid. 
The author is no stranger to the christian public. Already he has 
well and successfully laboured in the wide field of sacred literature. 
In his “‘ History of the Seven Churches of Asia,” we clearly discern 
the traces of sound and extensive learning wisely applied; and in 
his “ Life and Times of Dr. Watts,” we are presented with a full 
account, and with an able delineation of the character, of that great 
and man. The volume now before us is, of course, of a diffe- 
rent kind, less lofty in its aim than either of the two of which we 
have just spoken, but considering the immediate design it is written 
to accomplish, we feel that it is not less important. It is doubtless 
no ordinary achievement to produce a work, the thoughtful perusal 
of which shall at once enlarge the sphere of our knowledge, and 
sharpen and expand the intellectual faculties. But a more tender 
and a far more delightful interest belongs to the book, in ew 
which, the springs of spiritual feeling are deepened and purified, 
the love of devotional exercises increased, and a holier fervour 
mae to the aspirations of the soul after the immortal blessedness 
ofheaven. Such is the scope, and such the tendency of the little 
work before us. In prosecuting his purpose the author proceeds to 
exhibit the various circumstances which render habitual intercourse 
with God a binding duty,—the modes, the times, and the places in 
which it was divinely intended to be cultivated with the most pro- 
mising success, the varied benefits it produces,—and the many 

ous examples by which an attention to it is enforced upon us, 
examples drawn from the Word of God, and from the earlier annals 
of the christian church. There is also much curious information 
in the book and many stirring quotations from the Fathers. The 
work is divided into nine chapters which are designated as follows : 

EB FIRST DAYS OF THE SON OF MAN—THE DAY OF REST—THE WORD 
OF GOD—THE SANCTUARY—PRAYER—SECRET, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC 
PRAYER—TIMES, POSTURES, AND FORMS OF PRAYER—PRAISE—MORN- 
ING AND EVENING pEvoTION. Under each of these heads the reader 
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will find many of the most important truths of the Bible beautifully 
illustrated, and sometimes developed with considerable ability. In 
by far the greater number of the author’s opinions we heartily con- 
cur; and there are not a few passages which, from the elevation of 
their sentiment, and from the graceful and energetic language in 
which that sentiment is clothed, have afforded us much pleasure. 

But it is now time to let the work say a word for itself. We have 
room only for one or two brief passages, and shall select these less 
as specimens of the author’s general style of composition, than of his 
faithful dealing with professing Christians on several points of great 
moment. To the sincere and humble worshipper in the house of 
God, what can be of more pressing importance than the preparation 
of the heart for its hallowing services? Would that the following 
paragraph were fitly pondered by every Christian. 


“ To derive from the sanctuary all the benefit which its services are designed 
and calculated to impart, a due preparation for its engagements should be care- 
fully sought beforehand. Attendance upon it should be prefaced by employ- 
ments analogous to those it places before us; we should go from secret prayer 
to social worship, and by the exercises of the closet endeavour to acquire that 
fervent and serious frame of mind, that will render public duty delightful and 
improving. The direction of the prophet, ‘ Prepare to meet thy God,’ though 
it Immediately alludes to his judicial visitation to Israel, yet may properly be 
considered as a general directive precept, enjoining us to seek a disposition of 
heart suitable to all our interviews with Him ‘ whose name is Holy.’ We 
studiously prepare to meet the great and exalted of the earth. In an interview 
with a sovereign there is much previous anxiety about the behaviour likely to 
conduce to our advantage: and surely not less solicitous, but far more so, should 
we be to obtain the approbation of Him ‘ by whom kings reign, and princes 
decree justice.’ To frequent habitually the house of prayer without previous 
preparation, to be late before we enter its precincts, is a contumelious mode of 
treating the t God—a practical affront—a bringing him down not only to 
our own level, but far below it; for in human affairs it is reckoned a point of 
honour, a law of politeness, to keep an ay pene with an inferior as well as 
with an equal, fo leenge and gossip to sanctuary, indifferent whether its 
services may have commenced or not, is a sight offensive to the devout wor- 
shipper, and cannot but be so to the Being whose presence is so carelessly 
entered : it is paying less deference and respect to the Creator than we are 
accustomed to do to the creature: it is the master coming to wait upon the ser- 
vant, instead of the servant upon the master; and the Lord of the temple may 
well say of such, ‘ What hast thou to do to declare my statutes, and that 
thou shouldest take my covenant in thy mouth? Thou thoughtest that I was 
altogether such an one as thyself, but I will reprove thee.’”’—pp. 177, 178. 


It is of no small moment to have a clear view of the precise 
character and relative value of the different services of the sanctuary. 
Preaching and hearing no doubt hold a pre-eminently interesting 
place among them, and from age to age, have been blest to the 
refreshment and the sanctification of those that love Christ. But 
there is one service which, in too many instances, is lamentably 
undervalued, and as the natural consequence, most criminally 
neglected, we mean THE PRAYER-MEETING. In the sentiment of the 
author on this subject, contained in the following short passage, we 
cordially concur, and would express our fervent hope that it may be 
practically attended to by our p aerate 
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“If there is one institution more important than another to the spiritual 
perity of any community, it is the social meeting for prayer and praise, the 
neglect of which is one of the crying sins of the church in the present day. 
Those assemblies which are not of a strictly devotional character, are attended 
by numerous and eager hearers; while those which are held for the most 
important of all engagements, that of seeking the presence and favour of God, 
can only command a scanty sprinkling of visitants. Never will Zion put on her 
‘beautiful garments,’ and Jerusalem ‘ become a praise,’ until services of 
devotion are preferred by her inhabitants to their ‘ chief joy,’ and to her courts 
they ‘ fly as a cloud, and as doves to their windows.’ ””—p. 240, 


One more passage must finish our quotations. When our Lord 
was about to separate from his disciples, with infinite wisdom and 
tenderness he prayed to his Father, not that He should take them 
out of the world, but He would keep them from the evil of it. The 
believer is still surrounded with dangerous influences from the world, 
and one main safeguard against their fatal effect is, beyond all doubt, 
fervent prayer, —prayer in the closet, and in the family. On the 
tendency and delightful influence of domestic worship, the author 
thus writes : 

“ In the world, we meet with influences hostile to the ‘ wisdom which is 
pure, peaceable, and gentle ;’ we have tendencies within us prone to give them 
a friendly greeting, and to prevent the formation of a renewed fellowship with 
the ‘ beggarly elements’ around us, the controlling and sanctifying power of 
Divine grace must be sought, in humble and in fervent prayer. ‘ Hold thou me 
up,’ says one, ‘ and I shall be safe: be thou my arm every morning.’ If thus 
we go forth into the scenes of active life, in the strength of the Lord of hosts, we 

be kept from many an error which otherwise in our heediessness we should 
commit, and be saved from many a pang of grief; our character will be pre- 
from receiving unsightly blemishes in an association with the objects of 
time and sense ; we shall ‘ walk through the fire and not be burned’—live in an 
evil world without contracting its evils. The secret of our peace and safety lies 
in that aphorism of the Apostle’s —‘ our sufficiency is of God.’ A practical 
Tecognition of the sentiment will lead us to prepare, in the commencing day, to 
discharge its duties, and to meet its dangers—to put on in the closet heavenl 
armour for every encounter with the foe—and sedulously to seek that grace whic 
will teach us to suffer losses with submission—to bear crosses with meekness, 
and enable us, ‘ whether we live’ through the day, ‘ to live unto the Lord,’ 
or ‘ whether we die’ during its continuance, ‘ to die unto the Lord.’”—pp. 382, 
383. ' 


In closing our notice of this little production, there are one or two 
temarks we beg to commend to the candid and serious consideration 
of our learned and gifted friend. And, first, we think the quota- 
tions from the Fathers are rather too numerous and too long. 
Their frequency and extent have appeared to us very much to im- 
pair their force and point. Our friend, we should imagine, reads 
the Fathers with great fondness and admiration, and we are rather 
inclined to think that this circumstance is not without a somewhat 
hurtful influence upon his own < . Of that style we have, in the 
next place, a word to say. Mr. Milner, perhaps, writes with con- 


siderable quickness and facility, at least this is our impression from 
perusing his works. Hence there is not unfrequently a diffuseness— 
a certain tone of lofty but rather rambling declamation—a dash of 
the dialect of poetry—and often a want of care in rigidly ex- 
amining what has been penned. As examples of these peculiarities 
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we may cite such expressions as the following, ‘‘ The now care-free 
brow and rapture-beaming countenance.” Again, “ The sublime 
aaeeer, the holy ignorance, the adorable ingeniousness which 
invests childhood,” &c. p.6. On p. 17, there is the phrase, “ Hea- 
ven’s breath smells soft and wooingly.” At p. 303 there occurs the 
following expression, ** And by corresponding our dispositions of 
mind to the grateful sentiments expressed,” &c. in which the parti- 
ciple “ corresponding” is employed in an active sense. Has our 
author any warrant for this? We think not. Here we cease to 
urge further objections. In spite of these and a few more faults, 
we can warmly recommend the book as one which will not fail to 
repay a thoughtful reading. By the younger students of our col- 
leges we think it might be perused and digested with no small 
degree of advantage. May its learned and devout author be long 
spared to consecrate his talents and his attainments to the benefit of 
: e church, and to the service and glory of his Master, who is in 
eaven. 
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July 2d, 1837 ; being the Sunday after the coming into force of the New Act 
Marriages in England. With an ~~ containing Directions, &e. By Jona- 
than Glyde. London: Simpkin, Marshall,and Co. 12mo. : 

What? And who says it? An Exposition of the Statement that the Established 
Church “ Destroys more Souls than it Saves.” By the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, the 
Bi of Calcutta, the Rev. Messrs. S.C. Wilks, Henry Budd, Charles Bridges, 
and ya rm ; the Editors of the Record and the Christian Observer, and 
others. ited by John Search. ‘8vo. 

An Appendix to the Errors of Irvingism exposed ; or Modern Popery. By 
Benjamin Shillingford. London: Palmer and Son. 12mo. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


NORTH OF IRELAND CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


On Wednesday and Thursday, July 4th and Sth, the Quarterly Meetings of 
the Northern Congregational Association were held in Belfast. On Wednesday 
evening a sermon was preached, by previous appointment, on the “ Respon- 
sibility of the Church of Christ.” The Rev. Gentleman, Mr. Brown, of Car- 
rickfergus, selected as his text, Philippians ii. 16, “ Molding forth the word of 
life;” from which he deduced the responsibility of (1) Christians, (2) of 
Churches, and (3) of associated Churches using the most strenuous efforts for 
the extension of the Gospel in the world. The Rev. W. Fordyce and the Rev. 
John M‘Assie, of Newry, concluded the devotional services. During the day 
the ministers, and other friends, met for the transaction of missionary business. 
At this meeting the cheering intelligence was communicated, that during the last 
six months, three new Independent Churches had been formed in the North, 
and that several stations were opened for missionary labour. 

The most important business arranged at this meeting was the adoption of a 
plan for the regular education of such candidates for the ministry as prefer to 
pursue their studies in Belfast. It was arranged that such persons shall go 
through the regular academic course in the Royal College of Belfast, and pursue 
their theological studies under the direction of a person chosen by the Asso- 
ciation. This matter was satisfactorily arranged; the Rev. James Carlile, of 
Belfast, was unanimously appointed to superintend these studies, and several 
students, some of whom have passed through several classes of the academic 
course, were received as students under the superintendence of this Association. 
On Thursday morning a public prayer meeting was held in the Meeting House, 
Donegall Street, when the Rev. John M‘Clenahan, late a student of Trinity 
College, and now an Independent Minister, the Rev. E. Brown, and Rev. J. 
Carlile, of Belfast, with other brethren, conducted the devotional services. The 
Rev. Mr. Fordyce, late of Tralee and now of Carrickfergus, was appointed to 
Preach at the next meeting in October, on the “ Unity of the Church of Christ,” 
—Newry Telegraph. 


NORTH RIDING ASSOCIATION, YORKSHIRE. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, the 6th and 7th of June, the Spring Meeting of 
the North Riding Association of Congregational Ministers and Churches was 
held at Whitby. It was favoured on this occasion by the presence of the Rev. 
Dr. Matheson, of Durham, who preached the Association Sermon, on Tuesday 
evening, in Silver Street Chapel. On the Wednesday tlie ministers and dele- 
Bates from the various congregations met for the dispatch of business, which 
Sceapied them throughout the day; and in the evening, a public meeting, in 
connection with the Home Missionary Society, was held in Silver Street 
Chapel, James Dunlop, Esq. of Malton, in the Chair. It was addressed at 
considerable length, and with great interest, by Dr. Matheson, and in shorter 
Speeches by the Rev, Messrs. Young, A M., and Blackburn, of Whitby ;_ Kidd, 
of Scarborough; Longley, of Lofthouse; Hague, of Guisbro’; Wallace, of 
York ; Gatley, of Malton; and Croft, of Pickering. Among other important 

iness transacted at this meeting, it was resolved to begin a Theological 
Institution, under the tuition and care of the Rev. G. Croft, of Pickering, (who 

kindly promised his services gratuitously), for the preparation of promising 
young men of known piety, for Home Missionary labour. The general pros- 
ei) of the eight Home d issionary stations in this Riding, under the care of 


Association, but in connection with the Parent Society in London, the 
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increase of its income during the past year, and the cordial unanimity of the 
meeting, rendered it highly agreeable. 

It was also resolved to establish a fund for the wares of aged and infirm 
ministers in this district; in aid of which the several churches are recommended 
to appropriate the first sacramental collection in each year. It is also hoped 
that this fund will be remembered by the wealthier members of our churches in 
their bequests. 

N.B. Any donation of books towards the formation of a Library for the 
benefit of the Students in the Theological Institutiun, will be gratefully received 
by either of the Secretaries of the Association—the Rev. G. Croft, Pickering, 
and Rev. W. Blackburn, Whitby. 


ROTHERHAM COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 


The annual meeting of the subscribers and friends of this College was held 
in the library, on Wednesday, June 28th. ‘The Rev. W. Eccles, of Hopton, in 
the chair. A report of the state and prospects of the Institution was read by 
the President, the Rev. W. H. Stowell; and the Rev. Walter Scott, President 
of Airedale College, as Chairman of the examining Committee, reported that the 
greater part of Tuesday, and a portion of Wednesday morning, had been oceu- 
in a minute and careful examination of the students, in Cesar, Virgil, 

Jicero, and Homer; in the Hebrew Scriptures and the Syriac New Testament; 
that in Theology the examination was very protracted, and a great variety of 
questions were proposed by the Committee, most of which the students answered 
with promptitude and correctness, and in such a way as proved that they under- 
stood the several subjects to which their attention has been directed, and had 
pastes by the valuable lectures of their tutor ; that in one class three essays on 

ental Philosophy were read; that the Committee had great pleasure in being 
able to state, most conscientiously, their full conviction that both tutors and 
students had discharged their duty in the last session, and that they congratu- 
lated the friends of the Coflege on its present state and future prospects. Dis- 
courses were read by the senior students, Mr. Adin, on the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, and Mr. Vaughan, on Justification; after which, a most interesting 
address was delivered to the students by the Rev. W. Scott. The resolutions 
relating to the business of the College were ably moved and —— by the 
Rev. T. Dixon, T. Stratten, J. Parsons, J. Barber, J. Roome, M. Docker, 8. 
McAll, J. A. Miller, W. Scott, G. Waterhouse, T. Smith, and Messrs. J. 
Montgomery, Cooper, Wilson, &c. The annual sermon, on behalf of the 
College, was preached in Masbro’ Chapel, on Sunday morning, by the Rev. J. 
Bennett, D. D. when the collection for its funds amounted to £30. It was the 
unanimous feeling of the meeting, that at no former period was the state of the 
College more satisfactory than at the present time. The harmonious character of 
the meeting, supported by no ordinary degree of religious feeling, was highly 
gratifying to all whose privilege it was to be present on this occasion. The Rev. 
Thomas Smith, in the course of his address, stated the interesting fact, that this 
anniversary closed the twentieth year of his connexion with the College as 
Classical Tutor. 


HIGHBURY COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX. 


On Friday, the 23d of June, the classical examination of the students of 
Highbury College was conducted by the Rev. Joseph Wall, assisted by the Rev. 
R. Redpath, A.M., and Dr. Stroud. The first class was examined in the 
Greca Minora and Virgil; the second in the Iliad, and in the Odes of Horace; 
and the third in the Hecuba of Euripides, and the first book of Livy. 

On Tuesday, the 27th, the theological examination took place: the Rev. John 
Young, A.M., in the chair. In Hebrew the students the third and nioth 
chapters of Genesis, the twenty-seventh of Ezekiel, and the thirty-eighth of 
Job; in Syriac, the third chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians. They were 
also examined in the Evidences of Christianity, Biblical Criticism, and Doctrinal 
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Theology; and essays were read by one of Professor Rogers’s classes on the 
advantages and disadvantages of the pulpit orator. 

About six hours each day were devoted to the examination, which was gone 
into very minutely by the gentlemen who favoured the College with their valuable 
services on the occasion. 

A public meeting of the friends and subscribers of the Institution was held 
the following evening at Claremont Chapel, Pentonville, at which Thomas 
Wilson, Esq. the venerable Treasurer, presided, when the Rev. John 
Blackburn delivered an appropriate and important address on “ The duty of the 
Churches with respect to the rising Ministry ;” after which the annual report 
was read, and other business transacted. From the report it appeared that the 
Committee have been under the necessity of declining six applications on ac- 
count of the want of room at the College. 


COWARD COLLEGE. 

Although the Trustees of this important Establisment do not publish a report 
of their official examinations, yet, as their students attend the London Univer- 
sity College, the religious — obtain, through its annual distribution of 

some knowledge of their progress in the ancient languages and natural 
and mental philosophy. We are happy to learn that nine students of that Insti- 
tution received, on the ist of July, from Lord Ebrington, the Chairman, prizes 
or certificates for their honourable proficiency, as under :— 


Maruematics. Junior Class, Lower Division. 1st Prize. G. B. Johnson. 


Greek. Junior Class. Prize. G. B. Johnson. 
2d Certificate. John Griffiths. 
Second Class. 2d Prize. Joseph Smedmore. 


Senior Class. 4th Certificate. W. H. Griffith. 
5th Certificate. Andrew Reed. 


Latin. Junior Class. 1st Prize. G. B. Johnson. 
Heprew. Junior Class. Prize. Philip Smith. 
2d Certificate. W.H. Griffith. 
Senior Class. Prize. Nathaniel Jennings. 


2d Certificate. Joseph Fletcher. 

Mewtat Purtosopny anp Locic. 1st Prize. Nathaniel Jennings. 

3d Prize. Joseph Fletcher. 

Naturat Puitosoruy. Experimental Course. 1st Prize. W. H. Griffiths. 
2d Prize. Andrew Reed. 
5th Certif. H. M. Gunn. 

Do. Mathematical Course. 1st Prize. Philip Smith, 


BLACKBURN ACADEMY, LANCASHIRE. 
The Annual Meeting of this Institution was held on the 14th and 15th of 
June. On the evening of the first day, the Rev. J. A. Coombs, of Manchester, 
an admirable address to the students, upon “ the importance of entire 
to the work of the ministry.” The general Committee met at ten 
O'clock the following morning, when four students, who had completed the 
usual term of study, and received invitations to interesting and important 
spheres of ministerial labour, were presented with full and honourable testi- 
monials, and two others were admitted to the privileges of the Academy. The 
Neport of the examining Committee was then presented, of which the following 
is the substance :— 
The whole of yesterday your Committee devoted to the important duties 
entrusted to them, and completed their labours at an adjourned meeting held 
morning. From the various courses of study in which the students had 
engaged during the year, the following portions were selected for the 


tion. 
Tn Latin—The 4th and 5th books of Cesar’s Commentaries, the Agricola of 
He and Horace’s Art of Poetry. Greek—Valpy’s Delectus, extracts from 
odotus, and the first five chapters of Exodus in the Septuagint. Syriac— 
322 
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1 Timothy, 1st chapter. Hebrew—TIsaiah, 52d and 53d chapters. Chalilee— 
Daniel, 2d chapter. Mathematics—The first four books of Euclid, Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry, and the application of these to the calculation of 
eclipses.’ Theology—The Evidences of Christianity and the nature of saving 
Faith, together with Essays on the following subjects: “ The perversion of the 
original principles of human nature by depravity ;” Mr. Wolstenholme. * Is 
divifie truth the means or instrument in regeneration?” Mr. Morris. “ The 
doctrine of divine influence in regeneration is not inconsistent with treating men 
as necessarily active in that change ;” Mr. Baker. 

The Committee feel highly gratified at the evidence of diligent attention and 
zeal afforded by each of the classes in every department of their studies; and 
only regret that in some portion of the examination sufficient time could not be 
allowed some of the students to do justice to the attainments they had made. 
To Mr. Rice, one of the seniors, it is due to record the large and accurate ma- 
thematical skil! he displayed in exhibiting the calculations he had made of the 
solar eclipse which is to take place in the year 1858, and in demonstrating some 
of the formule involved in them. Throughout the whole examination peculiar 
pleasure was felt at witnessing the extensive acquirements of the students; 
whilst renewed thankfulness was excited by the repeated evidences afforded of 
the eminent ability and devoted zeal with which this Institution is conducted. 

(Signed) On behalf of the Committee, 
James Gwytner, Chairman. 


NORTHERN CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


The sixth Anniversary of this school for the sons of Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries, established at Silcoates House, near Wakefield, was held on Wednes- 
day, the 5th of July. The morning being wet, the friends who assembled were 
not quite so numerous as usual. With this exception, everything was gratify- 
ing and satisfactory; and the weather brightning up in the afternoon, the 
grounds near the house looked as beautiful as ever. At the examination of the 

upils, the Rev. T. Smith, Classical Tutor of Rotherham College, presided. 

t afforded satisfactory proof of diligence and talents both in teachers and 
scholars. Poems, composed by some of the elder boys, were recited, and essays 
read, which reflected great credit on their authors. One essay, to which the prize 
given by some of the former pupils was adjudged, gave promise of great future 
excellence in composition. The writer was the son of the Rev. Dr. Matheson, 
of Durham. George Rawson, Fsq., through whose exertions the Institution 
was founded, oceupied the chair at the public meeting. The report stated, that 
the whole number of pupils who have been in the school since its commence- 
ment is 106; that the number during the past year has been 68; and that of 
these'20 have been the sons of Missionaries. The behaviour of the scholars 
during the past year has been, with few exceptions, orderly and good. Five or 
six of those who have recently left the school are about to devote themselves to 
the ministry of Christ, either at home or abroad. In this, as in many other ex- 
cellent Institutions, the income is not quite equal to the expenditure; a debt 
has, therefore, heen incurred. But its existence did not throw a gloom on the 
friends assembled ; they only determined without delay to liquidate it, and by 
an increase of annual subscriptions and congregational collections, to prevent 
any recurrence of the evil. We understand that deputations have been 

Ointed to visit different parts of the country, for the purpose of promoting 
Interests and extending the usefulness of this excellent Institution. The Rev. 
E. Miller, A.M., the Principal, will probably visit the metropolis for this pur- 
pose in the course of the present month. 


NEW CHAPEL. 

On Wednesday, June 28th, a new Independent Chapel was opened in the 
village of Bishop’s Itehington, in the county of Warwick. The Rev. Joba 
Sibree, of Coventry, preached in the morning and evening, and the Rev. A- 
Pope, of Leamington, in the afternoon. The collection amounted to £17. 88. 94. 
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HONORARY DISTINCTIONS. 


Her Majesty the Queen has been pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood 

John Bickerton Williams, of Shrewsbury, Esq. LL.D. F.S.A., the author 

p rel Lives of Philip and Matthew Henry, Sir Matthew Hale, &e. This mark 

of Royal favour, we understand, was bestowed irrespective of the office of 
ayor, which Sir J. B. Williams sustains at the present time. 

The University of Tubingen has conferred the Degree of Doctor in Philo- 
sohpy, honoris causa, and without fee, on the Rev. Professor Hoppus, M.A., of 
University College, London, and has forwarded a copy of the Diploma officially 
to the Council of that Institution. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ADDRESSES OF THE NONCONFORMIST BODIES TO HER MAJESTY. 


On Friday, July 2ist, Her Majesty held a Court at St. James’s to receive on 
the throne the addresses from several of the ecclesiastical bodies, not of the Church 
of England. After a deputation for the General Assembly of the Sag ieee 
Church of Scotland had presented an Address, a large deputation of the Society 
of Friends were introduced to the royal presence, and being uncovered by the 
yeoman of the guard, they presented to Her Majesty the following address, which 
was read by William Allen. 


* To Victoria, Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the Dominions thereunto belonging. 
“ May it please the Queen, 

“ We, thy dutiful and loyal subjects, members of the religious Society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers, and representing that body in Great Britain 
and Ireland, are desirous to take the earliest opportunity of thus expressing our 
cordial and faithful attachment to our Queen. 

“ We sensibly feel the loss of our late and beloved Monarch, King William 
the Fourth. We look back upon his reign as a period of no common importance 
in the history of our country, marked, as it has been, by the extension of civil 
and religious liberty, by mercy and compassion to the guilty, and by the recog- 
nition of the rights of our enslaved fellow-subjects, We rejoice in these features 

his Government as evidences of the increasing sway of Christian principles in 
the legislation of our country. 

“ Under feelings of thankfulness to Almighty God, we offer to thee, our 
Queen, on thy accession to the Throne of these realms, our sincere congratu- 
lations on the prevalence of peace abroad and tranquillity at home. May 
nothing be permitted to interrupt these blessings, and may the conviction more 
and more prevail that war is alike unchristian and impolitic. 

“ Convinced, as we are, that the religion of Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
Redeemer, is the only foundation for the true happiness of man and the 
Prosperity of a people, and that it is the saered bulwark to any Government, 
our prayer to God is, that it may be the stability of thy throne, and may 
influence all the deliberations of thy Council. 

“ Be pleased, O Queen, to accept our earnest and heartfelt desire that thou 
mayest seek for heavenly wisdom to enable thee to fulfil the arduous duties 
which, in the ordering of Divine Providenee, thou art thus early called to per- 
form. Mayest thou live in the fear of God, and may He incline thy heart to 
keep his laws, and richly endow thee with the graces of his Holy Spirit; and at 
length, when the days of thy delegated trust on earth are ended, mayest thou, 
through the merey of God in Christ Jesus, enter into an inheritance incor- 
ey and undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 

Majesty returned the following gracious answer to the Address ;— 

fil thank you for your condolence upon the death of his late Majesty, for 
the justice which you render to his character, and to the measures of his reign, 
and for your warm congratulations upon my accession to the throne. 
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“ T join in your prayers for the prosperity of my reign; the best security for 

which is to be found in reverence for our holy religion, and in the observance of 
its duties.” 

The General Body of Dissenting Ministers of the three denominations were 
then admitted to the royal presence, headed .by the venerable and Rev. John 
Clayton and his son, the Rev. George Clayton, as Secretary to the Body. 

Mr. Clayton then read the following Address : 

“* To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, . 

“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“‘ We, your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, the Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers in and about the Cities of London and Westminster, humbly approach 
your royal presence to assure your Majesty that we, in common with all our 
fellow subjects, largely share in those emotions of sorrow which have filled the 
heart of your Majesty on the death of your illustrious Relative, our late gracious 
and patriotic King. 

“ The numerous blessings which the adorable Author of all good has deigned 
to bestow upon this nation during the beneficent reign of our departed Monarch, 
excite in our minds the deepest sentiments of gratitude and joy. 

“We highly appreciate that great improvement in the representation of 
the people, which ts late Majesty so decidedly encouraged, and which is so 
admirably adapted to promote the welfare of the United Kingdom. 

** With lively satisfaction we record the just and liberal enactments of the 
Imperial Parliament since the date of that great constitutional measure—enact- 
ments that have diminished the number of legal oaths, abated the severity of the 
criminal code, opened the seats of municipal authority to all, encouraged the 
diffusion of education, of science, and the useful arts, unlocked the ports of the 
world to the commerce of our country, and which, we trust, will remove the 
enormous evil of Slavery from the British Colonies. 

“Nor can we fail gratefully to acknowledge the pacific temper of our 
lamented Sovereign, who, though trained to the art of war, valued and preserved 
the blessings of peace, and sought, by a righteous policy, to secure the tran- 
quillity and friendship of every nation. 

“‘ While, as British Christians, we celebrate these attributes of the late happy 
reign, it becomes us as Protestant Dissenters gratefully to acknowledge that our 
venerated King respected the rights of conscience and desired the amendment of 
those laws which we deeply feel as unequal and oppressive. 

“In ordinary circumstances the loss of such a Monarch might have been 
thought irreparable, but your happy accession, most gracious Sovereign, to the 
throne of your forefathers, supplies that loss ; for you venerate his illustrious 
example, and wish to perpetuate and extend the blessings which our country 
enjoyed under his paternal sway. 

“< We entreat, then, your Majesty to accept our heartfelt congratulations on 
this most auspicious event, and the assurance of our entire allegiance to your 
royal person and government. 

“« As the Protestant Dissenting Ministers of this metropolis, the successors of 
those godly and patriotic men who assisted to establish your cog ve family on 
the British Throne, permit us, most gracious Sovereign, to declare that we 
inherit their firm attachment to the Protestant faith, and their loyal devotedness 
to the House of Brunswick. 

“ With the most illustrious of the Princes of that House, the name of your 
Majesty’s royal father must ever be associated. We remember his powerful 
advocacy of the unrestricted circulation of the Bible, and of the universal educa- 
tion of the people in its holy truths, and feel grateful to almighty God for the 
salutary influence of those exertions on the welfare of the present generation. 

“ As your Majesty was deprived of his instructions when unconscious of your 
loss, we rejoice that one who sympathized with his noble sentiments, was spared 
to watch over your Majesty’s earliest years. Nor can we fail to acknowledge 
and adore that gracious Providence which has crowned the exertions of your 
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illustrious parents, by seating your Majesty upon the throne of this great 
empire amidst the acclamations of an intelligent and loyal people. Our prayers, 
most gracious Sovereign, shall continually ascend to the blessed and only 
Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords, entreating him to be your 
helper in all the arduous duties of the State, long, very long, to preserve your 
Majesty’s invaluable life, and so to guide and strengthen you by his Holy 
Spirit, that your Majesty may continue to sway the sceptre of these realms over 
a free and loyal people, until you shall, through the infinite merits of our 
Divine Redeemer, exchange these earthly dominions for that kingdoms which 
cannot pass away.” 

Her Majesty then read, in a firm and clear tone, the following gracious 
answer :— 

“I receive with satisfaction this loyal address. I thank you for the justice 
which you render to the character of His late Majesty, and to the measures of 
his reign. lI am sensibly touched by your allusion to the memory of my father. 
I shall always respect the rights of conscience, and to the utmost of my power 
extend to all equal and impartial justice.” 

Each member of the Body present was then introduced by name to her Ma- 
jesty, and had the honour of kissing her Majesty’s hand. One hundred and two 
ministers were thus presented. ; 

The Body of Presbyterian Ministers, as they denominate themselves, consist- 
ing of those Unitarian ministers who,-in March 1836, seceded from the Three 
Denominations, were in waiting, and when the orthodox body retired they were 
introduced to the Royal presence. The*Rev. Robert Aspland read their Address 
as follows, and Dr. Thomas Rees officiated as Secretary. 

* To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty. 
“ Most gracious Sovereign, ~ 

“ We, your Majesty’s loyal and dutiful subjects, the Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers of the Presbyterian Denomination, in and about the cities of London 
and Westminster, humbly approach your Royal presence, to express our sin- 
cere condolence with your Majesty upon the demise of your Royal Uncle, our 
late revered and beloved Sovereign, together with our heartfelt congratulations 
upon the happy accession of your Majesty to the Throne of these realms. 

“ We have ever felt devoutly thankful to the Divine Providence that, during 
several successive generations, these kingdoms have been placed by the Omni- 
potent Ruler, under the mild and beneficent sway of Princes of your Majesty’s 
august family, by whom the liberties of the people have been enlarged and con- 
firmed, the moral character of the nation has been exalted, and the power and 
prosperity, the wealth and happiness of the kingdom have been promoted be- 
yond all example. And we are impelled by gratitude to acknowledge, in par- 
ticular, the blessings enjoyed by the country during the reign of his late lamented 
Majesty, in the preservation of peace, the wise and timely reform of some of our 
national institutions, and the extension of religious liberty, by which the con- 
dition of your Majesty’s Protestant Dissenting subjects especially has been 
ae. 

“When we call: to remembrance your Mayesty’s Royal descent; when we 
reflect upon the character of the Prince, your Majesty’s ever-to-be-lamented 
Father, whose virtues, public and private, endeared him to the British people, 
and to no portion of them more than the Protestant Dissenters; when we con- 
sider that your Majesty’s early years were nurtured by the enlightened and 
vag counsels, and the moral and religious instructions of your Illustrious 

» whom we have been accustomed to regard as a pattern of conjugal and 
maternal excellence ; and when we bear in mind your Majesty’s gracious lan- 
guage in your first speech before your Privy Council, which has diffused general 

tion and joy amongst your subjects, we entertain the firm and cheering 
persuasion that your Majesty's reign will be just and beneficent, honourable to 
‘yoar Majesty, and glorious to your people. 

_“ We have seen, with deep affection and lively sympathy, your Majesty's 

pious declaration of reliance upon the Divine Providence for support and 
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guidance, and we humbly join our supplications with those of your Majesty 
and of the whole kingdom, on your Majesty’s behalf. May the Supreme 
Benefactor, the Father of Mercies, grant that on your head the Crown may 
flourish, and that during your auspicious reign, peace may be preserved with ail 
nations, tranquillity may be enjoyed at home, and equal rights and liberties may 
knit the hearts of all your Majesty’s subjects in love to your Majesty, and to 
one another. May the King of kings take your Majesty under his Almighty 
protection, shield you from dangers, replenish you with all heavenly gifts and 
graces, and prolong your life and reign to a far distant period, and cause your 
happiness as a Queen to be constantly growing in the spontaneous loyalty, the 
cordial affection, and the generous confidence of all classes and denominations of 
your Majestys subjects, until in the course of the Divine Providence, and in ful- 
filment of the Divine Grace, your Majesty shall be translated from earthly 
to heavenly felicity and glory.” 

To which Address Her Majesty was pleased to return the following most 

ious Answer : 

“ T thank you for your condolence upon the death of the late King, and for 
your congratulations upon my accession. 

“Tam much gratified by the feelings which you express towards former 
Sovereigns of my family, and more particularly towards His late Majesty. 

“I am actuated by the same principles, and you may always rely upon 
receiving at my hands that protection which is so justly due to you.” 

It is stated in The London Gazette, July 25th, that this Address was pre- 
sented by Deputation, and a similar account was given by The Times. We 
wonder not at this mistake, for only nineteen"gentlemen appeared to represent 
the once powerful Presbyterian body ; and we are much mistaken, if there were 
not Unitarian Baptists associated with them to make up a score, save one ! * 





* For a complete account of the secession of the Unitarians from the General 
Body of the Three Denominations, we refer our readers to our last volume, 
pp. 259, 264, 268, where the documents relating to it will be found, and to a 
splendid article in The Eclectic Review for July, in which the Presbyterian 
body is completely anatomized. The Editor of the Christian Observer must read 
these publications, for he has described their opinions in his last number : and yet, 
in some articles, he speaks of “the serious expressions of astonishment and 
remonstrance which have been uttered in reference to the unhallowed fraternizing 
of so many of the evangelical dissenters with Arians and Socinians in ecclesiastical 
associations, and even admitting them into their pulpits!”—p. 482. Now we ask 
that gentleman, as he fears God, did he not know, when he penned this sentence, 
that a complete separation had taken place between the two parties more than a 
year ago! and then we ask him, if it comports with his views of christian truth 
and honour, to repeat a charge which he knows to be no longer true? We should 
like him, the next time he condescends to notice the proceedings of “ the evan- 
‘gelical dissenters,” to state when and where “ Arians and Socinians” have been 
admitted to our pulpits? We entreat him, if he has evidence of this, not to 
abstain from producing it without delay. , 

There can be little hope of a cordial union amongst the different sections of the 
church of God, if there be no disposition to acknowledge every good thing, and 
to hold communion with it wheresover it may be found ! 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 

Favours have been received from the Rev. Drs. J. P. Smith—Bennett— 
Henderson. [ 

Also from Rev. Messrs. J. C. Galloway—J. T. Cumming—James Wall 
J. Gwyther—F. H. Grain—Ebenezer Miller—J. Morison - Wm. Blackburo— 
T. Finch—James Penman. 

Also from Messrs. J. R. Bennett, M. D.—George Rutt—Hull Terrell— 
J. W. Smith—Philip Smith—A. Reed—G. Slay—Wm. Stroud, M. D. 

The length of several articles in the present number has compelled us to defer 
several articles of Foreign Literature and Intelligence. 














